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| RIT ISH IN STITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY. 
from Tey till Five. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTIHL ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence, Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


BELL SMITH, 


expr ION OF T HE SOCIETY OF 
‘4 BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Roya Cuar- 
TER. —The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m. till dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling, 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





Secretary. 





T. ROBERTS, Sec. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

The General Anniversary Meeting of the Society for 

the Election of the President, V ice-Presidents, Council, and 

Offieers for the ensuing year, and for other business, will be 

held on Wednesday, April the 24th, 1861, at the Society's 

House, 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C. The 
Chair will be taken at Four o'clock precisely. 

W. S. W. VAUX, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY. — KING'S 

COLLEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, 
E.G. 8, will give a COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEO- 
LOGY, having iai reference to the application of 
the Selence to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, andAGRICULTURE The Lectures will commence 
on Friday-morning, April 12th, at Nine o'clock. They will 
be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday at 
the same hour, Fee, £1 11s. 6d. 
R. W. 








JELF, D.D., 


PRINCIPAL. 





Boxart LITERARY FUND. 





The SEVENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
of the Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 15th of May. 

His Royal Highness the Duc p’AUMALE in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


YROFESSOR “TY NDALL, ale RS., will 
commence a Course of THIRTY-SIX LECTURES on 
PHYSICS, at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINE s, 
Jermyn Street, on Monday, 15th April, at 2 p.m. ; to be | 
continued on each succeeding Tuesday, W ednesday, Thurs- | 
day, and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the course, 
Thirty Shillings. 





TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RCHITECTU TRAL “EXHIBITION— 
! 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Parros, H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. Now Open 
from Nine till Six. Admission, One Shilling. Season 
‘Tickets, Half-a-Crown each, admit at all times and to all 
the Lectures. First Lecture for Tuesday, April 30th, at | 





Fight o'clock, “ Architecture in London,” by A. J. B. 
BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. 
JAMES FERGUSON, F.R.A.S., ) 
20, Langham Place. . Hon. 
JAMES EDMESTON, F.LB.A., Seca. 


5, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, 


W THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? ? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a Spe- 
cimen Book of Types, and information for authors, will be 
sent on application, by 


Ricwarpd Barrett, 18, Mark Lane, London. 


TO BE SOLD CHEAP. 


CLEAN AND PERFECT COPY OF 
4 THE “ TIMES" NEWSPAPER, from July, 1852, to 





(RYSTAL PAL ACE. 

WEDNESDAY, May Ist. TICKETS for the GREAT 
FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE of THE CREATION are 
now on sale at the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, and at 
the usual Agents. 

Admission ‘Tickets, if purchased before the 30th April, 
Five Shillings; Reserved Stalls in Blocks as at the Handel 
Festival, Five Shillings extra. 

The New Season Tickets will admit, subject to the usual 
regulations. 

Norice.—Immediate application is requisite to secure 
Stalls in Central Blocks. Post-office Orders or Cheques to be 
payable to GEORGE GROVE. 


(\ BY STAL ‘Pike Tecie®: Bi 

SEASON 1861-62.—Tickets for the New Season com- 
mencing Wednesday, Ist May next, and terminating on the 
30th April, 1862, are now ready for issue. 

They are of two classes, viz.:—Two Gurvgas, admitting 
free on all oceasions; One Guinea, admitting free on all 
oceasions when the price of admission to the Palace on the 
day is under Five Shillings, but admitting on those days in 
which the price of admission is Five Shillings and upwards 
on payment of Half-a-Crown. 

The days upon which the price of admission is fixed at 
Five Shillings and upwards already decided upon, are 

The Great Festival Performance of HAYDN'S CREA- 
TION, on Wednesday, Ist May ; 

The Twelve Opera Concerts on Fridays in May, June, and 
July; 

The Great Flower Show on Saturday, 18th May. 

Season Tickets for Children under twelve years of age 
will be issued at the uniform rate of Half-a-Guinea. 

Tickets, and the published Programme of the Season, may 
be had at the usual Agents; at the Crystal Palace; or at 
2, Exeter Hall. 

By One: GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 








RU NDEL SOCIETY (FOR PROMOT- 
£ ING THE KNOWLEDGE OF ART), 24, OLD 
BOND STREET.—On view daily from Ten till Five. Re- 
duced Water Colour Copies from various Frescoes, by 
Masaccio, Pinturicchio, Francia, &c. 

Admission Free. Subscription for Annual Publications, 
£1 1s. For Prospectuses and List of Works on Sale, apply 
tothe Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN NORTON, Hon, See. 





\VENIN YG LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, 

at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, Jer- 

myn Street.—Mr. WARINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A., FERS., 

will commence a Course of TEN LECTURES on GEOLOGY, 

on Monday, 15th April, at Eight o’clock; to be continued 

on each succeeding Thursday and Monday evening, at the 

same hour. Tickets forthe whole course, price 5s., may be 
had at the Museum of Practical Geology. 





TO BOTANISTS. 
RCTIC PLANTS. Sets are Ready for 


4 Disposal. The specimens are good, well preserved, 
named by high authority, localized, and with much addi- 
tional information. Early application will oblige, as the 
sale is entirely in the hands of FREDERICK Y. BROCAS, 
Botanist, dealer in Specimens, Books, Engravings, and 
Apparatus, 25, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. London. 

*,* F. Y. B. can offer a good British Herbarium at a very 
low price, and has always on hand British and Exotic 
Specimens in sets for supplying desiderata. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


HE NEW GLASS MOSAIC 

FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC JARDINIERES, 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
new patterns now ready. Well adapted for presents. Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables.—G. H. Stevens, Glass 
Mosaic Works, 56, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn, 
London. 





 Cumplate’ in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 





December, 1853, strongly bound in six volumes, half- calf, 
neat, to be disposed of at an extraordinary low price. For 
further particulars apply, by letter only, to T. B., Art- 
Journal Office, 204, City Road, London, E.C. 


LAND. By the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
| by several eminent divines. 
| London; James 8. Virtve, City-road, and Ivy-lane. 





~ SPECIAL. NOTICE. 
PELIcAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
EsTaBLisuep rx 1797. 


LOMBARD STREET, E.G. AND 
57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Directors. 


No. 70, 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. ard Hawkins, Jun., Esq. 

— Esq., D.C.L., Hey Lane Lancelot Holland, Esy . 
Kew 

John Davis, Esq. Laks Ra FJ 


James A Gordan Esq. M.D., Henan Shae, 


FR 
Kika D. Hodgson, Esq., | Marah Jun. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary ip Actuary. 
BONUS. ' 
All Policies effected on the Return System, and existing 
on the Ist July, 1861, will participate in the next Division 
of Profits, subject to such of them as have not then been in 
force for five years, being continued until the completion of 
that period. 
LOANS 
On Life Interests in possession or Re ; alse upon 
other approved Security in connection with Assurance. 
4m For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, at 


the Offices as above, or to any of the Company's 


'NLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, St. James’s Square; London. 








EARLY PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

Policies in existence on June 30th, 1861, will participate in 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, 1862; "80 
that persons who complete Assurances before 
June 30th, 1861, will share in that Division, 
although one Premium only will have been 
paid, 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal - be obtained 
of any of the Society's Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, yotiaca’ and toa 





HE TWENTY- — ANNUAL 

REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of 
THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the 
year 1860 are now published, and may be had by a written 
or personal application to the Head Office, or to any of the 


Society's Agents, 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 


\ OTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 
iN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannen 
Row, Westminster. To Volunteers.—This Society offers 
peculiar advantages to Volunteers. Mutual System. of 
Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 2s. 3d., can seeure 
£100 at death; and should that event occur in consequence 
of any accident, except upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics.— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of 2s. 114d. every calendar month, secure to himself 
medical attendance and medicine, 10s. per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 

of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured. Agents Wanted. Terms Liberal. Apply 
W. RENDALL, Secretary. 








Complete in Two super-royal 8yo. Vols., price £2 5s. 
cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF USE- 
FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 
Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and » 
2,477 Woodcuts, 


London; James 8. Virtus, City Road and Ivy Lane, 
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13, Great MarLBonoven STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ESSAYS FROM THE ‘QUARTERLY. | | 


By JAMES HANNAY. 8vo.  14s., bound. 

“This volume is a very agreeable and valuable addition to | 
our literature. As a writer, in the literary sense, Mr. Han- | 
nay possesses very remurkable merit indeed. He is emi- 
nently readable, he has a vast deal of shrewd common | 
sense, and lastly, a brilliancy of illustrative comparison 
quite unparalleled by any author of the present day. We | 
could not point to anv series of articles, not even excepting | 
those of Macaulay, which are easier reading.’’—Spectator. 


MEMOIRS OF ROYAL LADIES. By 
EMILY 8. HOLT. 2 vols. with fine en — 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 

Asplendid volume, full of adventure and anecdote." —Critic. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS AND 
CABINETS OF WILLIAM IV. AND VICTORIA. 
From Original Family Documents, By the DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s, 


TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG | 


the ETHIOPIANS; with Sketches of the Manners and | 
Customs of the Civilized and Uneivilized Tribes from | 
Senegal toGaboon. By T.J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Consul for Fernando Po. S8vo, with Illustrations, 14s. 


SEASONS WITH THE SEA-HORSES ; 
or, SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NORT H- 
ERN SEAS. By JAMES LAMONT, Esq, F.G.S. 1 | 
yoi., with Map and numerous Illustrations. 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN, 
CHINA: a NARRATIVE of TWENTY YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE. By WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.R.C.S., 
F.R.G.S., of the London Missionary Society. Second 

n, Svo. 


{ 

| 

' 

| 

LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARONET- | 

AGE for 1861; under the especial Patronage of Her 

MAJESTY and. H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT, and 

Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 30th Edition, 

I vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


3 
MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN THE | 


REGIONS of the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN AC- 
QUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF 
AND CHINA. — Dedicated, by permission, to her 
Majesty. Second edition. With 
Map. 42s., bound. 


JAVA; or, 


COLONY, 


INDIA 


83 Illystrations, and 


HOW TO MANAGE A. 
By J. W. B. MONEY, Esq. \ vel " 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author | 


of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 10s. 6d., elegantly bound. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. | 
By Mrs. G. GRETTON. Price 5s. bound and illustrated, | 
forining the 16th Volume of Hurst and BLackertt’s 
eae LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS FOR 


THE "AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a STAGE- 
+ Sree acm By THOMAS CROSS. 3 vols. with | 
MARGARET THE MOTHERLESS. A 


POEM. By Mrs. PFEIFFER. 4s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 
NO CHURCH. By the Author of ‘High _ 


CHURCH.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“ We advise all who have the opportunity to read this 
book. Itis worth the study. It is a book to make us feel 
what may be accomplished by each and all of us who choose 
to set about it in a simple, earnest spirit; unprejudiced by 
sectarian or party feeling, only having a lively faith in | 
God's mercy, and a fervent charity towards our fellow-men. 
As a love story, the book is interesting and well put to- 
gether." —A thenwum. 


ALL FOR THE BEST: A Story of a 


QUIET LIFE. 3 vols. | 


MY SHARE OF THE WORLD. By 
ae ee Dedicated to the Marquis 

KATHERINE AND HER SISTERS. 
Bag Author of “ THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE,” &c. | 

LUCY MELVILLE; or, Lost and Found. 


2 vols. 
THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 
Author of “ MARGARET MAITLAND.” 2nd Edition. 
WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 
Author of * ALICE WENTWORTH,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just readin 


: This day, royal 8vo, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


| Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 


| George's Hospital. 


OAs DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 


| canal service ; 


This day, octavo, price 16s., the Fourth Volume, completing | 
the Work, of H 
HE 


SPANISH CONQUEST IN| 
AMERICA, and its Relation to the History of Slavery, | 
and to the Government of Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPS. 


Vols. L., IL, 28s; Vol. IIL, 16s. 
London: Parxker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. | 


Seventh and C hint E aition, 2s. 6d., ! 


SSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTER- | 
VALS OF BUSINESS. 
By the same Author, 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
New Edition. ‘Two Vols., 9s, | 
| FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series. | 


Second Edition. Two Vols., Post 8vo, 14s. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE’ 
Fifth Edition. 3s, 6d. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourx, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Two Volumes, 


Octavo, 34s, 
| Brgy ON THE PRINCIPLES | 
AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. By THOMAS | 
| 


WATSON, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bovey, West Strand. 





816 pages, 28s. 


| 

| 

“AN ATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SUR- | 
Fa GICAL. By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S., Lecturer on | 
Mlustrated by nearly 


| 400 large Woodcuts, from Original Drawings, by H. V. 


CARTER, M.D., late Demonstrator of Anatomy at St. | 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, pp. 850, £1 1s., the First Volume of | 


SYSTEM OF SURGERY 
F THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL, in Treatises by 
Various Authors, Arranged and Edited by T. HOLMEs, 
M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. \ 


The Second Volune will appear in May. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, to complete the Work, | 


| wili, it is hoped, be published during 1861. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. | 





GERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS. 


This day is published, in one vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. | 


J AVELOCK’S MARCH;| 


With other National Poems and Ballads of Home. 
By GERALD MASSEY. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN., 


On Tuesday, a Popular Edition, with four Plans, and a Por- 
trait on Steel, price 5s. (500 pages), 





GRAPHY. 
A Library Edition may also be had, in two handsome | 
volumes, 8vo, price 28s. | 


London: Ricnarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 





New + Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with Fourteen 
Engravings on Steel. 


} EMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS: 

comprising a Short Aceount of his Life: with a | 
Critical Examination into his Principles and Practice of 
Design, Light, Shade, and Colour, Illustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S., Author of “ Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Morray, F.S.A. 





London: James 8. Virtus, City Road and Ivy Lane. | 





| (YREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE; | 


Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- 
gressive and Present State of Improvement : embracing | 
examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically 
drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and 

Stationary Engines employed in manufac- | 
turing purposes; Engines employed in Mines for raising | 
water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, | 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for mili-work, flour 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, 
foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood- | 
euts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. 


London: J. S. Vintur, 294, City-road and Ivy-lane, 





|THE 


1—THE FINEST GIRL IN BLOOMSBURY, By 


Ready on April 26, Price 1s., the May Sudo of 


EM PUL EE B A RR. 
A LONDON MAGAZINE FOR TOWN AND 
COUNTRY READERS. 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
CONTENTS. 
1, The Seven Sons of Mammon. A Story by the Editor. 
Chap. XIII.—Embarrassments of a rich young man, 
XIV.—Mrs. Armytage's impulse. 
XV.—Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 
2. A Jovial Bishop. 
3. Broad Awake. 
4. The Real and the Conventional Nigger, 
For Better for Worse.—-Chapters XVL, XVIL, XVII 
6. London Poeins.—No. 5. Belgravia. 
. Clouds. tienen 
cof Eve JNO. 2. Elizabeth Berkeleigh, 
8. Daughters of Eve ~ Margravine of Anspach. 
9. John's Wife. 


10. On Quacks. 
iL. In the Temple Gardens. 
12. Three Times. 
N.B.—Vol. I. pp. 584, 5s, 6d., and Binding Cases, 1s., ready. 


SALA. 


Ss 


Office of “* Tempie Bar,” en Fleet Street, London. 





MRS. 8. C. HALL'S NEW MAGAZINE. 
Ready on April 26, price One Shilling, No. 2 of 


ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS FOR MAY, 

1. What the Rich are doing for the Poor: by Standish G. 

Grady. 

Mary Williams: a Pastoral Story. 

The Mystery of Water: by Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 

Can Wrong be Right? A Tale: by Mrs. 5. C. Hall, 

Illustrated with Etching on Steel by Phiz. 

The Middle-Age Woman: by Dr. Doran, F.S.A, 

Twilight Dreams: by Adelaide A. Proctor. 

The Little Ones: by Thomas Hood. 

A Night 1 the Catacombs; by Thomas Heaphy. 

Ralph the Bailiff: a Tale-—Part I. 

10. British Diamonds: by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 

11. The Dove: A Paraphrase. 

12. Post Office Savings-Banks. 


REN 


PIM gx 


' 13. Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. 


14. A Story for the Young; by Mrs. S, C. Hall, 


London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row, 





| In Monthly Volumes, neatly printed, on good paper, in large 


type, feap. 8yo, re 2s., ornamental boards; or, in cloth 
gilt, lettered, price 2s. 6d., 

HE FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY; A Col- 

lection of First-Class Copyright Works in every De- 

| partment of Literature; each Volume complete in itself. 


| Now ready. 


A, 


MAYHEW. 
2.—AFTER OFFICE HOURS. By Evauunp Yates. 
3.—CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES, By LasceLLts WRAXALL. 


London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 





This day, wnilfeden: with the ~ « Tustrated Boy's Saini’ Trea- 
sury,” price 5s., pp. 496, full of Engravings, 


HE ILLUSTRATED GIRL’S OWN 
TREASURY. This volume has been especially pre- 
pared for the improvement and entertainment of the female 
mind It isa thoroughly useful, amusing, and instructive 
volume, containing delightful moral Stories and charming 
Poems, interesting biographies of the Women of the Bible, 
suitable instructions in Fancy Needlework, Paper Model- 
ling, Flowers, and Stove Ornaments; a complete Book of 
Birds and Garden Favourites, Calisthenics, Music, Papers 


| on the Senses, History of the ‘Months, Pic-nics and Country 


Rambles ; 


Flights upon Fans, Veils, Purses, and Feather 
Screens. 


Beyond all question this book is the most com- 


| plete ever prepared for girls, 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


In Monthly peony price 2s. each, Ornamental Covers, 
printed in clear type, and on good paper. Now ready. 


Gus: TAVE AIMARD’S TALES OF IN- 
DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


1. TIGER SLAYER. 3. INDIAN CHIEF. 
2. GOLD SEEKERS. 4. TRAIL HUNTER. 
5. PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 
*,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 


Noticr.—GUSTAVE AIMARD was the adopted son of 
one of the most powerful Indian tribes, with whom he lived 
for more than fifteen years, in the heart of the prairies, 
sharing their dangers and their combats, and accompanying 
them everywhere, rifle in one hand and tomahawk in the 
other. In turn squatter, hunter, trapper, warrior, and miner, 
Gustave Aimard has traversed America from the highest 
peaks of the Cordilleras to the ocean shores, living from 
hand to mouth, happy for the day, careless of the morrow, 

Hence it is that Gustave Aimard only describes his own life. 
The Indians of whom he speaks he has known—the manners 
he depicts were his own. Most truly it is affirmed that Eng- 
lish literature does not afford a more interesting and instruc- 
tive series of books, for all classes and all ages, than Gus- 
tave Aimard’s Tales of Indian Life and Adventure. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE.* 


Ir is a question whether on the whole we are 
gainers or losers by the extinction of the ro- 
mantic element, so rapidly going on in modern 
English life. When we ridicule every thought 
or expression savouring of romance, and studi- 
ously repress all development of romantic 
notions, in those over whom we have any in- 
fluence, we may, indeed, be rooting up much 
that is silly and pernicious, but may we not 
also be checking much that is healthy and be- 
neficial? Perhaps we are plucking up the tares, 
but it may prove that we are plucking up the 
wheat as well. That romance is practically 
fast disappearing from society is plain. Even 
if our own observation did not convince us 
that such were the case, we might learn it from 
the fact that the most popular novelists, who 
rofessedly content themselves with a more or 
Ge accurate reproduction of ordinary social 
phases, seldom or never venture to introduce 
anything like genuine romance into their 
stories, or to deviate very far from the beaten 
track of jog-trot, every-day life. Romance is 
consigned to Reynolds's Miscellany and scullery- 
maids; and the rest of us can only endure 
novels which have neither hero, nor heroine, 
nor anything that is heroic. We have an in- 
stance in the volumes before us. 

Few stories have of late years enjoyed such 
a wide popularity as has Mr. Trollope’s /ram- 
ley Parsonage in the pages of the Cornhill Ma- 
qazine. It has been the favourite portion of 
the favourite periodical ; and some bold critics 
have even whispered that Mr. ‘Trollope’s 
chieftain must look to his laurels, and that 
perhaps this would be best done by resting 
on those he has already acquired. Without 
inquiring, however, whether Mr. Thackeray’s 
most dangerous rivals are they of his own 
household, we must admit that Mr. Trollope 
has written a very excellent novel, and one 
which merits all the popularity it has gained : 
that is, if we measure it by its own standard. 
Ifow far that standard, both of its composition 
hy the writer, and its reception by the public, 
is a correct one, may be a matter of doubt. 
Mr. Trollope set himself to depict certain fea- 
tures of society, and at the same time to 
amuse his readers. He has succeeded in both 
these objects. He might have gone deeper 
than these superficial phases, and he might 
have aimed higher than this mere amusement 
of his readers. But he has not chosen to do 
so, and we suspect he is right. We cannot 
blame him for not being a subtle analyser of 
human nature, nor a great renovator of the 
human race. His gentle cynicism, more kindly 
than the ferocious snarling of the Ursa Major; 
his truthfulness of detail, less tedious than the 
‘* damnable iterations” of Mr. Dickens; and 
his admirable appreciation of such human mo- 
tives as are tolerably near the surface, all show 
that the lower cast of fiction is Mr. ‘Trollope’s 
vocation : and from Falstaff. downwards, ‘tis 
no sin for a man to labour in his vocation.” 
We deem it indeed a matter for congratula- 


' tion .that we have a writer to register so 


faithfully the average elevations and depres- 
sions of society, and in whose fictions we can 
recognize the most remarkable characteristics 
of passing facts. 


mn Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope. Three Vols. 
(Sinith, Elder, and Co,) 








We conceive that Framley Parsonage is a 
striking illustration of our opening remarks 
on the disappearance of romance from among 
us. Its two principal groups are Lord Luf- 
ton and Lucy Robarts on the one side, 
and the Vicar of Framley and Mr. Sowerby 
on the other. It is difficult to say which 
of the two pictures is more unromantically 
treated. With what contempt and ridicule 
would our ancestors have regarded a novelist 
who ventured to introduce the loves of a gen- 
tleman and a maiden of low degree, in so tame 
a fashion as Mr. Trollope has done. Even 
Lucy’s refusal of Lord Lufton’s hand would 
have appeared to them to be prompted by 
grossly prudential motives, though of an un- 
selfish kind, which no artist should venture to 
mingle with the ethereal passion. Lord Lufton 
should have bearded his mother with much 
quaint bad language; Mark Robarts should 
have been an overbearing tyrannical brother, 
who wanted to barter his sister to Mr. Tozer, 
to relieve himself from the burden of the un- 
fortunate bills which that accomplished gentle- 
man held; Lucy should have been resigned to 
her lord’s sweet will; and so on. This being 
done, there might have been something like a 
romance ; but as it is, Lucy refuses Lord Luf- 
ton, because she thinks his mother would not 
like it; Mark Robarts takes no part whatever, 
lest the same terrible mother should be offend- 
ed; and Lord Lufton himself heals his wounded 
spirit by six weeks’ salmon-fishing in Norway. 

Happily, or unhappily, the day for romantic 
devotion or heroic love has certainly passed 
away. What Jacob would now serve fourteen 
years for Rachel, unless with a view to an ul- 
timate share in Laban’s flocks and herds? Yet 
the course of true love probably runs no 
smoother now than in the times of Jacob and 
Leah. Parentsare still stern; and daughters- 
in-law and sons-in-law are generally created 
with as much pain and trouble as real 
daughters and sons. But we have a different 
way of looking at things. Some, like Lord 
Lufton, find solacein salmon-fishing. Orif they 
are too busily occupied or too thrifty for salmon- 
fishing, they go through their ordinary duties 
with a curious admixture of placid fatalism 
and moody restlessness. Others again, unable 
to tolerate long separation, comfort themselves 
in surreptitious interviews at the pastry-cook’s, 
where, surrounded by little haloes of dyspeptic 
confectionery, they make mutual vows of love 
and constancy, too frequently as fragile as the 
puffs over which they are whispered. Imagine 
Strephon munching pork-pie, and Chloe jam tart 
—and we have the most modern phase of a ro- 
mantic and blighted attachment. You meet the 
young lady in society, without any strong look 
of green and yellow meiancholy, and would not 
know, till you were told, that she was the vic- 
tim of paternal prudence. The young gentle- 
man, too, looks very much as usual; he does 
not smite his breast with mysterious signifi- 
cance, nor is his conversation more than ordi- 
narily atrabilious, or resentful, or abstracted. 
He probably sleeps as soundly, and digests as 
perfectly (or imperfectly) as if the gods were 
all auspicious. If the reader had dined with 
Mark Robarts at Framley Parsonage he would 
never have known that Lucy had anything on 
her mind; and, doubtless, when Lord Lufton 
was fishing in Norway, the guileless Norwe- 
gians never thought that he wasin love. The 
present age cannot endure anything like de- 
monstrativeness; and men and women not 
only do not seem, but do not even feel, demon- 
strative. They take a plain common-sense 
view of crosses in courtship. The rejected 
son-in-law and the disappointed daughter, 
within a month after the papa has been asked 





to no purpose, are in nine cases out of ten 
convinced in their own inmost minds that the 
paternal decision was a right one under the 
circumstances. The young gentleman who has 
been audacious enough to suggest to the stern 
arent, as he eyes him caustically from behind 
1is spectacles, that a hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum is an income that at once 
provokes and justifies matrimony, will very, 
very soon be ready to exclaim with Saul,—“ Be- 
hold, I have played the fool, and have erred 
exceedingly.” Conduct like that of Edgar 
Ravensworth in Lucy of Lammermoor would 
be deemed most absurd and reprehensible; and 
the general view of a lover like Romeo would 
be, that he was only fit for committal under 
the Vagrant Act. 

Mr. ‘Trollope is the representative of popular 
notions and popular doctrines on all sorts of 
popular subjects ; and, in accordance with what 
we have been saying, his views of romance are 
of the most unromantic. Social pictures, with 
more than pre-Raphaelite fidelity to reality, if 
with less than pre-Raphaelite minuteness and 
elaboration, constitute the branch of art in 
which Mr. Trollope is a principal artist. 
He does for the middle classes what Dickens 
has done for those beneath them; though we 
never find in him the real genius which shines 
with more or less brilliancy in every page that 
Dickens has ever written. Mr. Trollope’s 
works are essentially without genius, and that 
they should be so good and so true without 
genius is perhaps the most astonishing fact 
about them. The secret of his success is ‘pro- 
bably that he confines himself to the delineation, 
in a rough, superficial style, of men and women 
of the most commonplace pattern. Every man 
likes to hear himself talked about, even if it be 
with a slight admixture of gentle abuse; and, 
from the same sentiment, likes to catch his own 
face, even if it be but of homely cast, reflected 
ina mirror. There are very few people who 
can trace any resemblance, or find much in 
common, between themselves and the highest 
characters in fiction. Not many women can 
realize, or regard as practicable by themselves, 
heroism like that of Jeannie Deans ; nor sym- 
pathize actively and fully with the fine nature 
of Maggie Tulliver. There can only be a vere 
artificial and transient appreciation of thy 
grander heroes and heroines by the British 
matron as she sits holding her novel on one 
side and her seventh-born on the other ; nor by 
her lord, as he dozes over the story after din- 
ner. But Mr. Trollope’s pages contain accu- 
rate and faithful portraits of mediocre respec- 
tabilities. The events are not unpleasantly 
startling, and the pitch is not painfully high. 
Few men have not had as much trouble in 
gaining their wives as Lord Lufton had. Few 
women have not endured as much from ntal 
prudence as Lucy Robarts from Lady Lufton’s 

ride. Most of us, like Mark Robarts, have 
ent our name to friends’ bills, and been 
punished very much as he was. Some of us 
have had interviews with Tozer, very like those 
of Mr. Sowerby with that worthy. We all of 
us know Mrs. Proudie, with her malicious 
tongue and ecclesiastical hypocrisy. In short, 
every character in Framley Parsonage is cast 
after the ordinary model of middle-class life. 
The reader sees in it a photographic register 
of his own or her own mode of existence, with 
a superficial account of motives and sentiments, 
just sufficiently distinctive to make the likeness 
recognisable. 

This modern taste for writings of the school 
of Mr. Trollope is probably the result of a re- 
action which commenced some time ago, and 
which is still operating, against the Byronism 
which was so prevalent in the earlier portion 
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New Sertes. 





of the present century. Byronism was extra- 
vagantly morbid. ‘The modern taste is soberly 
morbid. The former delighted in whatever 
was abnormal, extraordinary, and fantastic. 
The latter endures nothing which is not com- 
monplace, ordinary, and respectable. People, 
having discovered that the Byronic heroes were 
shams, are determined, in a sort of blind re- 
venge, to do away with heroes altogether. 
After becoming sated with displays of passion 
which was wholly artificial, and could never 
tind a counterpart in healthy natures, they re- 
verted to the safer ground where passivn, ex- 
cept in its most languid form, was entirely un- 
known. There is no more Byronic passion, 
no more of what was considered romantic 
thirty years ago, in Framley Parsonage than in 
Mill’s Elements of Political Economy. Mr. 
Trollope’s fictions are simply analyses of ex- 
ternal social phases, and are the natural effect, 
as we have said, of a reaction against the ex- 
travagant Byronic analyses of the internal 
workings of the human spirit. 

While we may justly congratulate our age 
on ‘its ‘delivery from the unwholesome influ- 
ences of the old fashion, we may also find some 
ground for deploring the probable influences of 
the new. While we are glad that an admira- 
tion for romance that was seductively perni- 
cious and unsound has passed away, we lament 


that there is also passing away all love for ro- | 


mance that is lofty and inspiring. There are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in this new, cynical philosophy. 
Sophocles, who drew men as they should be, 
and even /Mschylus, who drew them greater 
than they could be, were better instructors 
than Euripides, who drew them as they are. 
The object of the writer should surely be to 
make men forget what they actually are, in re- 
presenting to them what they might becoine. 


There are influences at work enough, and more 


than enough, to keep us down, cabined, cribbed, 
and confined in the narrowing circle of the or- 
dinary pursuits of life. 


Like the man who 
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our forefathers, form prolific themes for much 
interesting disquisition, but the Renaissance 
appears to perplex Mr. Scott as much as it has 


LECTURES ON ART.* 
| Tris may emphatically be called the age of 


| running readers. As the essence of fish, flesh, done many others, who have written at greater 
| fowl, or vegetable, is concentrated into tin | 


l length upon that subject. ‘‘ It has of late (says 
| cases for exportation, so the essences of books | our author) become the fashion to decry the 
} and subjects are condensed into a few sentences, great movement inart knownasthe Renaissance, 
| to which people may listen for a few moments | and to praise the preceding ages, with their nar- 
| and then run on rejoicing in their newly and | row field and illiterate but naive honesty.” And 
| easily acquired knowledge. Already we have 


: ‘after exposing the absurdity of calling the 
| half-hours with the best authors, and now the | pointed, ‘* Christian architecture,” andattempt- 


work before us offers the public familiar ac- | ing hand illumination in these days of chromo- 
| quaintance with the history and practice of fine lithography, Mr. Scott continues :—‘* A com- 
| and ornamental art in half-hour lectures, which, | mon mistake in relation to the Renaissance is to 
| however, may be read in less than half the time. | suppose it to have sprung up from the revived 
| As a popular handbook, these lectures form a aay of the antique, whereas it was really a 
| creditable and industrious collection of facts | reyiyed study of nature ;” and, as was to be 
| culled from larger works, which must have en- | expected, the purity and freshness of the foun- 
| tailed a vast amount of labour on the author ; | tain diffused life, light, and liberty into those 
| buta cojlection of facts such as might form the | who drank of its invigorating waters. (riotto, 
| basis of an article in an encyclopedia or dic- | whose fame is fabled to us in the procession of 
_ tionary of dates, was not the material for lec- | his Madonna; and Ghiberti, whose gates were 

tures which the public might have expected | declared worthy of enclosing Paradise ; Masaccio, 
; from Mr. Scott. Ile is a painter of some re- | a giant in early art; and Mantegna, a direct 
| pute: his pictures of the Bell-Ringers, (Queen | forerunner of all the great who succeeded him : 
| Mab, and the Death of Bede, the last, one of an | these are some of the men produced by the 

historical series painted for Sir W. ‘Trevelyan, to | Renaissance, and Mr. Scott not unreasonably 
! whom he dedicates these Lectures, were works | concludes that the more intimately we be- 
‘of varied but undoubted power. He is per- | come acquainted with them, ‘‘the more rea- 
| haps the very best artist still connected with | son there appears to thank God for the He- 
departments of Art in the position of a teacher; | naissance in religion, in learning, and above 
he is, moreover, a poet, if publishing poems en- | gl], in Art.”—(Lecture VI., page 85.) But 
titles a writer to be so called; and has displayed | jn Lecture VII., that for which we were so 
capacity for induction and analysis of a respect- | Jately to be devoutly thankful begins to fall 
able order. From this combination of quali- | jnto disfavour. Mr. Scott, the very day after 
ties, we took up this book expecting to find at | his first visit to St. Mark’s, in Venice, saw a 
least some rays of new light reflected on old | “thing of boards, gilt paper, and black and 
paths, perhaps by bringing the doubtful of the | white cloth, glorious in the eyes of super- 
one to illustrate the better character of another; numerary ecclesiastics as a specimen of art 
| but in this we have been most effectually dis- manufacture.” ‘“ This hideous theatrical spectre 
| appointed, and we close the volume, as the | rose in the centre” of the church, vulgarizing 
| students must have retired from these lec- | that venerable and gorgeous interior ; and this 
| tures, without obtaining a ray of light upon | wretched structure disgusted Mr. Scott, as it 
| why one thing is better than another in Art, | would any other man of taste, and haunted 
| or what practical lessons we are to learn from | him during the remainder of his stay in Venice. 
















saw with agonized acuteness of perception that 
day by day the walls of his prison became 
closer and closer, until at length he was crushed 
in their embrace, so we are all in danger of 
being gradually, but with fatal certainty, over- 
whelmed by the ever-encroaching ring of mean 
cares and grovelling aims which so commonly 
bound human existence. It is, therefore, the 
function of the author to free us, temporarily 
at least, from this oppressive everyday atmo- 
sphere, and to transport us far away to those | 
loftier regions where men are more nearly 


seeing the artists and their works marshalled ‘That was not to be wondered at; but we do 
in full field-day order before us. The work marvel at what follows, when it is declared that 
contains much curious information on very dif- | the general resemblance of the insulated and 
| ferent branches of Art, and it solves some ques- | lofty monuments of the Renaissance betrays 
tions which have divided more lengthened in- | their origin, and shows them tu be the perpe- 
| quiries, with an ease which savours quite as | tuations in marble of those ostentatious funeral 
| much of cramming for the lecture, as of mature  pageants—one of those hideous theatrical spec- 
| study of the subject. The mental shrewdness tres—which vulgarized St. Mark’s to him ever 
of the author generally guides him to what we | afterwards. But even that is not enough. The 
think the right conclusion, a circumstancewhich | aid of Ruskin, who despises the Renaissance, 
makes our regret the more poignant that he 


‘ e ‘for which our author had recently such reve- 
did not bestow his powers upon subjects of more | rence, is used more fully to ridicule its works. 
| present utility. Mr. Scott discourses on Chris- 


what they should be, and more nearly attain- , ‘‘Unspeakably monstrous are many of its 
ing man’s high ideal. Just as the pent-up | tian Art, Rome, Pompeii, and the Catacombs monumental achievements,” says Mr. Scott ; 
citizen, turning aside for a few moments from | —on Art in the fourth century in the Latin | and after Ruskin has declared it * impossible 
the crowded thoroughfare, with its noise and , churches, as displayed in paintings, altar-pieces, | for false taste and base feeling to sink lower,” 
bustle, into the quiet market, where fresh spring _ and ivory carvings—of Byzantine Art and its | Mr, Scott, as if he could never say enough 
flowers diffuse their pleasant fragrance, returns | fixed, peculiar type, presented in the Greek | against his recent object of devotion, returns 
to his labour reinvigorated and hopeful ; so we | churches, and particularly as it was found | to the charge in this fashion in a foot-note 
turn to the pages of fiction to find something | among the artists of Mount Athos, who main- appended to the quotation from Ruskin. 
purer and higher than the selfishness and fcetid | tained the old style, with its beauties and de- | This admirable description does not even 
respectability which so closely environ us in | fects, as a part of their religious creed up to a | go so far as it might do in pointing out the 
the world of fact. comparatively recent period: a chapter full of | puerilities and monstrosities of the original. 
However, while entertaining strong preju- interest, as showing how invention may be | The negroes, for instance (in the tomb de- 
dices against the school of novelists to which | stifled, as well as fostered, by the wiser edu- | scribed), are represented as clad in white but 
Mr. Trollope belongs, and believing that read- cation of a nation. Celtic Art, too, is treated | tattered garments, their black knees and elbows 
ers are more benefited by contemplation of the at considerable length, and the wicker basket | projecting through the rents.” 
ideal, than by unceasingly gloating over repre- theory is applied to Runic sculpture after| Although these passages present a curious 
sentations of the real, we gladly admit that, having become a faded beauty in the series | mass of apparent contradictions, yet there is 
according to his light, Mr. Trollope is success- of Gothic architecture in other and much ear- | a way by which men like Mr. Scott can 
ful. Fvamiley Parsonage is in the main a very lier hands. Illumination, early domestic archi- | thread their way through the difficulty ; but 
good specimen of social photography, and tecture, and the tombs and monuments of | it is doubtful if the pupils at Newcastle be 
though here and there a figure is a little - eal eae tae ae) tie oP the Fixe | mong that number, or that general public 
askew, and the light and shade are occasionally any gegen ony gues By Willner D. Scot teat Santer, | to which this book is evidently addressed,— 
somewhat unnatural, the characters are well an instance of what we stated at the outset, 


Government School of Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Author of 
drawn and fairly grouped. Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A., &c., &c. With Fifty Ilustra- that some of the statements bore more the 
noe ae Longman and Co ) 
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tions by the Author, engraved by W. J. Linton. (London: 
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affirmed-both in the fine and decorative arts.” | their high-souled colour springs as naturally 
Less could scarcely have been said, since a| from the thought as the oak from the acorn. 
pamphlet “‘On the Necessity of Teaching | Mr. Scott has not been more successful in his 
Principles in Design,” or a very similar title, | lecture on taste and beauty, but on these pro- 
had been issued by the authority or sanction | lific themes we cannot enter. These remarks 
of the Department of Science and Art. And | apply to the lectures as delivered to the stu- 
Mr. Scott, wisely believes that if principles | dents. As a handbook for the public, the 
are to be taught, those printed on large pla- | work is entitled to a different style of treat~ 
cards, and which are hung up in the class- | ment, for it contains, within an easy compass, 
rooms, ‘* deserve to be read aloud.” ‘The fourth | an amount of knowledge such as we have 
and last of these reads thus :— | never before met in any volume on the his- 

| tory of art and its various industries; and 
while it will be a valuable manual of facts to 
‘ / all, it will be most valuable to that portion of 
and relief. 2. If flowers, foliage, or other natural | the public who want only a respectable con- 


objects, are the motive, they should not be direct | yonational acquaintance with the “ terms in 
imitations of nature, but conventionalized in obedi- | Art.” “ the x. % masters.” “the metieueal 
ence to the above rule. 3. The ornament should | ’ gree ota. 


cover the surface either by a diaper based on some | painting,” and the like. 
regular geometrical figure or growing out of itself | 
andon these both Ruskin and the author of these | by graceful flowing curves; any arrangement that | 
lectures are provokingly silent. The sametreat- | carries lines or pronounces figures in the direction of ® CURCRECOTV FB # 

ment respecting principles is carried throughout | breadth is to be avoided, and the effect produced by | HORE SUBSECIV £. 

the lectures on metals, earthenware, porcelain, | oe vf va stuff rons = regen studied. | Wier a certain great Roman Cardinal first 
and glass. It seems manifest that what would | 4. The size of the pattern shou regulated by | pead Ariosto’s wonderful chronicle of Fairyland, 


F t | the material for which it is intended :—smal/ for | ea 
be art-ormamentation for one woudl not be | Tua fae suchas enghan Be feyr all he di was to turn to the poet and any 
J 


: : iF ‘Where the devil, Messer Lodovico, did you 

kind of information needed by draughtsmen | “i ena Hi lareel om ——- such oe | scrape together all this conglomery ” The - 
: ges, &c.; largely covering the ground on de- pt0 ‘ 

and consumers is what should be used on each, | laines, and more dispersed on cotton or linen.” mony, thecrescendosand diminuendos, the lights 
and why the ornamentation of the one is un- | | and shades, the selections, the cullings, the re- 
suitable to the other. Principles are indeed | These utterances may, no doubt, be called | jections, that had gone to make the great ro- 
once or twice referred to, but these are what are | principles, although they look quite as much’ mantic poem of Orlando Furioso, were undis- 
called the false principles formerly taught in | like dogmas; and of course doginas enforced, | coyerab! by the great blind critic, sitting there, 
Marlborough House, which are noticed only to | even when true, without reasons given, are very | puffed out in his scarlet robes, his red shoes, his 
be sneered at. What constituted the falsity | likely to ‘bind the student, and cause him to | crimson hat, and his blood-coloured gloves, to 
of those principles, this author does not declare ; | work under the finger of authority ;” but while | curse or bless the wonderful new poem of 
but readers are left to glean, from other pas- | this laying down of rules is the letter which | Ariosto. It is for us to take a warning from 
sages, that it culminated in students being | killeth, the intelligent inculcation of principles, | the fool-cardinal, and not to harshly set down 
allowed or required to copy the ornamentation | such as Mr. Redgrave has set forth in the | Dr. Brown’s pretty piece of literary patchwork 
which Raffaelle designed for the Loggia. When | pamphlet already referred to, is the spirit which | as a mere rag-bag full of shreds of other men’s 
Lord Northcote asked Constable’s assistance in | keepeth alive. That Mr. Scott should so far | learning. Un the contrary, we find it most 
an auction-room, the artist said, ** My Lord, | differ from his official superior and head, is an pleasant reading,—the pathos real, the hu- 
painters only know good pictures from bad | act of moral courage, which at least should be | mour national and of the true vein. There goes 
ones: we know nothing of their pedigrees, | commended, however it may be regretted that | much less talent to many an original book, 
their market value, or of what masters are in | the independence had not been displayed in a| than went to unite these stray chapters into 
fashion.” In the same way we cannot be sup- | better cause; although it is hard to believe | one volume. ‘The writer is a lover of nature, 
posed to know much about principles apart | that the author, who is an artist, and to|a critical reader of old books, a judicious 
from results on such a subject as Art; but if | some extent a scholar, is firmly persuaded in | writer on art, a not unskilful dadeeian. a 
the pictures of Dyce and his fellow-Academi- | his own mind that Art flourishes in ignorance | first-rate teller of anecdotes, a man of sci- 
cians, who were the masters at Marlborough | and unintellectuality, or that it should be | ence, too, with a mind as humble as it is 
House, are to be taken as any practical test of | taught on what would be little better than | devout. 
what principles produce, then the old princi- | mere “rule of thumb,” instead of on broad, Noonehas a keener sense than the writer him-. 
ples were almost infinitely better than the | well-defined principles. 


: any . . self has of his book’swantof unity. Hecompares 
new. But Mr. Scott does not believe much The three concluding lectures, on which Mr. himself, in a witty quotation worthy of Sterne, 
in cither principles or learning for devotees 


Scott has bestowed the most thought, display | to a young ass that once found its way into a 
of art. He thinks “the inculcation of prin- | more effort than success. The long and ela- | parlour in Devonshire, where there were some 
ciples binds the student and causes him to | borate exposition of the Victuresque, leaves | hooks ; then, closing the door, it set to browsing 
work under the finger of authority.” Be- | no clear impression on the reader’s mind, un- | and devoured several relays of books, to wit, a 
sides, says he, Ido not think learning has | less it be that the picturesque is found in every- part of Cicero’s Orations, nearly all the index 
much to do with the cultivation of the fine | thing; and if so, what can be predicted of all | of a folio edition of Seneca in Latin, a large part 


and settled conviction. Mr. Scott cannot 
be at. liberty to drive. back the date of the 
appearance of this style, to fit into his theory ; 
and while it is true that Art had expanded 
uader Giotto and his successors, that which 
isnow designated Renaissance is notthe growth 
nor yet the awakening to the study of nature, 
but just that combination of nature and clas- 
sicality which, producing many exquisite ex- 
amples of detail, has a style essentially vicious, 
and its productions are often as hideous as 
either Mr. Scott or Mr. Ruskin can describe 
them. But the treatment of this important 
subject displays the want felt in nearly all such 
works and teachings. Why were the negroes 
dressed in white tattered garments so very bad? 
What should have been substituted? and why 
would the substitute have been better? These 
are the really important questions for the pupils, 





“ Printed garment fabrics, muslins, calicoes, §¢.— 
1. The ornament should be flat, without shadow 








} 
| 
| 








arts.” And a writer in the Quarterly Review | is distinctive of none. But the term has a of a volume of La Bruyére’s Maxims in French, 
is quoted with approbation, who affirms that | clear and separate distinction from the ideal, and several pages of Miss Burney’s Cecilia ; ate 


**the lamp of learning, however brightly it | the classical, the historical, the beautiful, or 
may burn, can shed no available light on that | the sublime ; and while it might be said that 
separate world where the true artist lives... . | any such subjects were picturesquely treated, | 
But some clue to the intense happiness it (Art) | it would be a pedantic use of the word, and, 
affords may be traced to the fact that the tree | as we think, a wrongone. Besides, effectively 
of knowledge has so little growth there. ‘The treated, would probably more fully express what | 
very homage an artist pays to his art must be was meant, and ‘picturesque’ would be re- 
passionate, and not, in the literary sense, intel- served for what it is now used to characterize— | 
lectual. Better itisfor him to bethe doting slave | harmoniouscombinationsof things incongruous. 
of an impuise, than the reasoning and conscious | ‘This may be displayed in any walk of art, or 
disciple of a principle.” With such a plea| on any subject. David Scott, for instance, 
put in for general ignorance, one cannot | the brother of the author, and the greatest 
help wondering why Mr. Scott should have | artistic thinker that Scotland has produced, | No wag, moreover, could be merrier on his own 
thought it necessary either to write, deliver, or | often displayed the picturesque in his most ex- misfortunes than is our author on his own love 
publish these lectures, because, although some  alted subjects, and it is really wonderful that | of episodes, and he describes himself as a fitting 
of them would bear on walks peculiar to some | the ‘t tremendous power” of that great genius parallel to Coleridge, who, being at a Highgate 
of the students—to by far the larger number | should still be supposed discernible in drawing. tea-party unluckily asked by a brisk, desultory 
these lectures must have come under that merely | In drawing, his figures were too often a combi- young gentleman his opinion of Dr. Changing, 
intellectual knowledge which has been de- | nation of parts incongruous, and in that sense © 2. : sae 
‘clared so useless. He admits that ‘some | picturesque; but in spite of that “ tremendous” 
defect, their thought will make them live, and 


them, no doubt, in courses—as thus—first, Ci- 
cero—then remove—and Seneca, with Bruyére 
top and Cecilia bottom. He compares him- 
self to Montaigne, who declares that he could 
not touch his MS. without a ‘“ cowardly lazi- 
ness seizing him.” And again—for our writer 
has never less than half-a-dozen anecdotes to 
illustrate each of his positions—he likens his 
book to the small child, who, being asked who 
made her, replied, “* God made me that length,” 
indicating with her two hands the size of a new- 
born infant, ‘and I growed the rest mysel’. 





* Jlore Subsecive. By John Brown, M.D., FRE. A 
second Serics. (Edinburgh; Edmousten and Douglas.) 


principles, however, there are, which may be 
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willingly replietl, but first cleared his mind by 
explaining his views on ‘ the origin, progress, 
present condition, future likelihoods, and ab- 
solute essence of the Unitarian controversy, 
and his conclusions on the great question of 
the philosophy of religious difference.” 
Allowing for some odd thousand anecdotic 
episodes, the present book may be not unfairly 
considered as containing learned, appreciative, 


and — criticism on Vatighan, the quaint | 
S 


Wel t, and friend of Ben Jonson ; a re- 


view of Dr. Chalmers's posthumous works ; a | 


chapter on dogs’ minds; notes. on art; a 


sketch of the late Dr. Wilson ; a biographical | 
sketch of the author's father; a short and | 
touching story, called “‘Her Last Half-crown,” | 


and a very interesting account of ‘ Queen 


Mary’s Child-Garden,” in an island on the | 


Lake of Monteith. 


To our mind there is something specially | 


admirable in Dr. Brown’s biographical and 
loving sketch of his father. It is true, the 
hero has only a local celebrity, and the scene 
is laid, in a simple manner, in an obscure 
Scotch village ; yet that village was an epitome 
of the world, the men and women in it were 
types of all men and women that ever breathed, 
that ever wept or laughed ; and we, still more 
than ever, learn to venerate the simple earnest- 
ness of Scottish rural life, when we hear of the 
smal! shopkeeper in Biggar who had mastered 
80 many scienccs and so many languages, and 
yet loved to have a “crack” with the town 
drummer or the mole-catcher, the preaching 
weaver or the Edinburgh carrier. We love 
the good old minister not the less that his wife 
used to go in acart, to pay her visits to friends, 
guarded by her husband, who jogged by her 
side mounted on a white pony. There is fine 
character in the stories of the minister's love of 
riding, and of his redoubtable grey mare, which 
the young farmers always borrowed to ride for 
the cup, at country weddings. 

We like the story of the sturdy old Uncle 
Ebenezer, who determines, much against the 
prayersof his daughters, to go two miles through 
the snowdrift one day and preach at North 
Ferry. Dazzled, bothered, and blinded by the 
whirling sleet, the old man is at last thrown into 
a ditch by his pony, whose feet have got balled 
with the snow. There, half-stifled and help- 
less, the good, obstinate, old man would have 
perished, had not at that moment the Devs ar- 
rived in the shape of some carters, bringing up 
whisky-casks from the ferry. The rough, 
good-hearted fellows rush up, haul him out of 
the ditch, right the dismayed pony, restore the 
minister his battered hat, cheer him, knock 
the balls off the horse's feet, and stuff them 
with grease. Then— 


“One of these cordial ruffians having pierced a 


cask, brought him a horn of whisky, and said, | helping him on wi’ his short-gown; my aunty rowed | come to us as we read. 


‘Tak that, it’ll hearten ye.’ He took the horn, and 
bowing to them, said, ‘Sirs, let us give thanks !’ and 
there, by the roadside, in the drift and storm, with 
these wild fellows, he asked a blessing on it, and for 
his kind deliverers, and took a tasting of the horn. 
The men cried like children. They lifted him on 
his pony, one going with him, and when the rest 
arrived in Inverkeithing, they repeated the story to 
everybody, and broke down in tears whenever they 
came to the blessing. ‘And to think o’ askin’ a 
blessin’ on a tass o’ whisky!’ Next Presbytery day, 
after the ordinary business was over, he rose up— 
he seldom spoke—and said, ‘Moderator, I have some- 
thing personal to myself to say. I have often said 
that real kindness belongs only to true Christians, 
but ’—and then he told the story of these men; 
‘but more true kindness I never experienced than 
from these lads. They may have had the grace of 
God, I don’t know; but I never mean again to be 
80 positive in speaking of this matter.’ 

“Ww was on a missionary tour in the north 





| he one morning met a band of Highland shearers on | 


laird in your e’e when you drew the character of 


| their way to the harvest ; he asked them to stop and | Monkbarns.’ 


hear the word of God. They said they could not, 
as they had their wages to work for. He offered 
them what they said they would lose; to this they 
agreed, and he paid them, and, closing his eyes, en- 
gaged in prayer; when he had ended, he looked up, 
an 


, faithlessness, said, ‘Eben, the next time ye pay folk 
to hear you preach, keep your eyes open, and pay 
| them when you are done.’ I remember, on another 


ence, he had been going over the Scripture accounts 
of great sinners repenting and turning to God, re- 
peating their names, from Manasseh onwards. He 
seemed to have closed the record, when, fixing his 
eyes on the end of the central passage, he called out 
abruptly, ‘I see a man!’ Every one looked to that 
point—“ TI see a man of Tarsus; and he says, Make 


pr» 


| mention of me! 
These stories are worthy of Sir Walter's 


} 


happiest manner, and are ae such materials | 
| as the great Wizard moulded into Dominie | 


| Sampsons, Baillies, and Andrew Fairservices. 


| These extracts serve very well to show | 


| the writer’s love of traditional story, and 
| of that national humour, the aroma of which 
is so subtle and so exquisite. They do not 
show the depth of the writer's religious feeling, 


To illustrate his love of paradox, which would 
have made Charles Lamb claim him as a friend, 
we may quote the following argument, to 
prove that a good sharp illness very often tends 
to lengthen life :— 


“In the first place, he is laid up, out of the reach 
of all external mischief and exertion, he is like a 
ship put in dock for repairs; time is gained. A 
brisk fever clarifies the entire man: if it is beaten 
and does not beat, it is like cleaning a chimney by 
setting it on fire; it is perilous but thorough. Then 
the effort to throw off the disease often quickens, 
and purifies, and corroborates the central powers of 
life; the flame burns more clearly ; there is a clean- 
ness, so to speak, about all the wheels of life.” 


One of the most valuable chapters in the 
Doctor’s book is the one entitled ‘* Mystifica- 
tions,” for it has a traditionary value as record- 
ing an inimitable hoax, by which Lord Jeffre 
and, as it appeared, Sir Walter Scott were both 
deceived. The perpetrator of the hoax was a Miss 
Sterling Graham (a lineal descendant of Cla- 
verhouse), who was famous for her wit and for 
her matchless impersonations of the old talka- 
tive Scotch lady. We must extract the two 
triumphs ; and, first, that over the astute law- 
; lord :-— 


| “Mr, Russell inquired if she possessed any relies 


| of Prince Charles from the time he used to spin with 
| the lasses :—- 

*¢Yes,’ she said, ‘I have a fleck that loupit aff 

him upon my aunty, the Lady Brax, when she was 





| it up in a sheet of white paper, and she keepit it 
| in the tea-canister, and she ca’d it aye the King’s 
| Flech; and the laird, honest man, when he wanted 


| a cup of gude tea, sought aye a cup of the Prince’s | 


| mixture.” This produced os of laughter, and her 
| ladyship laughed as heartily as any of them. When 
, somewhat composed again, she looked across the 
| table to Mr. Clerk, and offered to let him. see it. 

‘Tt is now set on the pivot of my watch, and a’ the 
| warks gae round the flech, in place of turning on a 
| diamond.’ 

“Lord Gillies thought this flight would certainly 
betray her, and remarked to Mr. Clerk that the flea 
| must be painted on the watch; but Mr. Clerk said 
| he had known of relics being kept of the Prince 
| quite as extraordinary as a flea; that Mr. Murray, 
| of Simprim, had a pocket-handkerchief in which 
| Prince Charles had ‘blown his nose.” 


And, now, of the great novelist’s defeat :— 
| Turning to Sir Walter, Iam sure you had our 





his congregation had vanished! His shrewd | 
brother Thomas, to whom he complained of this | 


occasion, in Bristo Church, with an immense audi- | 


or the far reach and versatility of his learning. | 


“¢No,’ replied Sir Walter, ‘but I had in my eye a 
very old and respected friend of my own, and one 
with whom, I dare say you Mrs. Arbuthnott, were 
acquainted—the late Mr. George Constable, of Wal- 
lace, near Dundee.’ 

“¢T kenned him weel,’ said Mrs .Arbuthnott, ‘and 
his twa sisters that lived wi’ him, Jean and Chris- 
| tian, and I’ve been in the blue-chamber of his J/os- 
, pitium; but I think,’ she continued, ‘ our laird is the 
likest to Monkbarns o’ the twa. He's at the Anti- 
quarian Society the night, presenting a great curi- 
osity that was found in a quarry of mica slate in the 
| hill at the back of Balwylie. He’s sir taken up 
about it, and puzzled to think what substance it 
may be; but James Dalgetty, wha’s never at a loss 
either for the name or the nature of onything under 
the sun, says it’s just Noah’s auld wig that blew aff 
yon time he put’ his head out of the window of the 
ark to look after his corbie messenger.’ 

“James Dalgetty and his opinion gave subject 
| of much merriment to the company, but Dr. Coven- 
try thought there was nothing so very ludicrous in 
the remark, for in that kind of slate there are fre- 
quently substances found resembling hairs. 

“Lord Gillies presented Dr. Coventry to Mrs. Ar- 
buthnott, as the well-known professor of agriculture, 
and they entered on a conversation ‘respecting soils. 
She described those of Balwylie, and the particular 
properties of the Surroch Park, which James Dal- 
getty curses every time it’s spoken about, and says, 
, ‘it greets a’ winter, and girns a’ simmer.’ 

“The doctor rubbed his hands with delight, and 
| said that was the most perfect description of cold 
| wet land he had ever heard of ; and Sir Walter ex- 
| pressed a wish to cultivate the acquaintance of 

James Dalgetty, and extorted a promise from Mrs. 
| Arbuthnott that she would visit Abbotsford, and 
| bring James with her.. ‘I have a James Dalgetty 
| of my own,’ continued Sir Walter, ‘that governs 
_ me just as yours does you.’” 


Can we wonder, or be angry, at the Doctor's 
| exultation over.his countrywoman’s natural wit 
| —without effort, and harmless as aglow-worm’s 
| fire—reminding us again of the strong-brained, 
strong-hearted men and women of the past 
times, of the old kindly manners, and the blithe, 
| sturdy sense ? 

The part of this book we least like is the 
| part devoted to art-criticisms. ‘They are the 
poetical thoughts of an amateur: who is not 
quite sure-footed in the new region. For in- 
‘stance, he praises the colour of Wilkie and 
| Duncan ; does not see that Landseer’s ‘‘ Maid 
| and the Magpie” shows a certain; decrepitude 
| in the painter ; and admires Delaroche’s melo- 
dramatic ** Cromwell looking at the coffin of 
_ Charles I.” 
| . We must not forget to praise that short but 





| tearful scene of poverty in Edinburgh, ‘‘ Her ' 


| last Half-crown.” Like all the book, this story 
‘has value from the quiet reality with which it 

is told—from the absence of one unnecessary 
| word—from the alternate tear and smile which 
We seem, as we 
| peruse this book, to feel as if we were convers- 
| ing with a sagacious, well-read, kindly man, 
| who has studied human nature as deeply as he 
has books, yet without being arrogant or pe- 


|dantic; who has delved deeply in odd and 


quaint corners of learning ; who never forgets 
| his nationality, yet does not wear it aggres- 
| sively; who can forget ‘‘ shop” in his love of 
| old gossip, traits of manners, and ‘ auld wife” 
| tradition. It is the bleak yet bracing air of 
| Scotland that makes sueh men as Dr. Brown ; 
| they thrive on the mists that chill yet harm 
| not ; the cold that only brings the blood warmer 
' to the skin when it: is over: all that is best in 
ithe Puritan nature is in such men, the fire 
| under snow, the indomitable will, the unflinch- 
| ing moral principle, the ‘‘ grewsome ” humour, 
| that flashes out like the sun in cold spring 
weather, the more cheerful because it comes 
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after the gloom of winter. We cannot have unfortunate centralization which removed the scale was almost against us. If the fall of 


too many of such books, that do so much to | English officer from his 


proper place, between | 


Delhi had been long delayed, the weakened 


fcster pious reverence for old times, and that | the Sepoy and the government—these things frontier on the north and west would have 


so unostentatiously yet effectually preserve cu- 


had changed the army of Bengal. It was no 


yielded, and the Punjab must have gone. Mr. 


rious traits of national manners and customs | longer made up of the gallant soldiers who} Cave-Browne quotes an expression of this view 


that would otherwise drift fast away into | 
oblivion. 





THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1857.* | 


Tr is fortunate for a church scandalized by ne- | 
potism in her high places, and challenged by 
the most gifted of her children, that she still | 


numbers among them many such as the author | 
of the volumes before us. The faith that 
finds no time for neglecting works, the hope 
that has no horizon beyond the full discharge 
of duty, and the charity that judges, mindful | 
of its own judgment, characterize these pages. 
Mr. Cave-Browne bore his part in the great 
Indian mutiny as a good priest and English- 
man, and he records what he saw and heard 
with veracity and manliness. His narrative 
of the events of one great act of the tragedy 
is full of interest to the English reader, and 
will be a valuable source of information to 
the chronicler who is some day to give the 
world the yet unwritten record of the great 
rebellion. The days of that terrible trouble 
are too near us to permit it now. The tears 
are hardly dry, the tomb is not yet raised for 
the victims and the avengers of the Sepoy 
mutiny, and history has still to master her 





voice from the emotion of the mourner into the | 
Mr. Cave- | 


impassive accents of the judge. 
Browne does not, indeed, pretend to a réle 


would deny to him, as well as the nearness of the 
time. With a good sense and modesty which 


| will not fail to share. 


make the graceful distinction of his pages, he | 


claims to be the ‘‘ narrator ” only of the policy 


which secured the fall of Delhi. 
Ilis conclusions upon the origin of the mu- 


authorities. Neither the ‘‘ greased cartridge ” | 
nor the dread of compulsory or covert evange- | 


lization were any way adequate to cause the 
defection of the Bengal army. It resulted un- 
doubtedly from a conjunction of many condi- 
tions; but foremost among them were the 


ratks, their altered fortunes by the British 
annexation of Oude, and the want of disci- 


pline and obedience into which the Bengalee | 


regiments had drifted. The Mussulman is a 
constant peril to our Indian empire: a con- 


queror himself, he regards with perennial ill- | 


will the stronger hand that withholds him from 
his conquest. He may serve the Feringhee, and 
serve him well; as the Pathans of the Punjab 


followed Edwardes, and the Scinde horse their | to the singular condition of Hindostan, which | 


leader, Jacob ; but his sword is given for his 


-salt—his heart cannot be with the enemy of | 


the Prophet. Among such soldiers, and high- 


promises and inventions of the Delhi ee ad 


passed, like fire among straw, for months 
the outbreak. But the ‘greased cartridge ” 
‘was the opportunity only; and Mr. Cave- 
Browne speaks with the dignity of truth when 
he pronounces all predispositions to mutiny in- 
sufficient to have aroused it, had not the Ben- 


.gal army been disorganized. ‘The practice of 
withdrawing the ablest officers from the regi- 


vefore | 


| * patria” is his village ? 


stormed Candahar and Ghuznee, where Nott | 
called them his ‘‘ noble Sepoys ;” but of lazy 
and wilful pultun-wallas, who had learned the | 
dangerous lesson of their strength, and had | 
come to look to leaders of their own caste and 
colour for example and direction. The fault | 


of this declension has been atoned by so much | 


| of generous blood, that it is hard to dilate upon 


it; and the chronicler of that mistaken class, 
which, ignorant of the Sepoy’s sentiment, re- 


| Wur?’ 


by a native of rank, after the victories of Wil- 
son at the Hindon :— 


“ That very morning, one of the most influentia 
of the Sikh sirdars was paying his usual visit of 
courtesy to the head civilian of the station. In the 
course of conversation, the latest news from camp 
was exultingly mentioned, when the Sikh, seeming 


to pay little heed to what was generally received 


with so much joy, asked, * What news from Pesha- 
‘Excellent; all quiet there,’ he was told. 


fused to entertain direct proof of his treachery, | ‘That,’ said he, ‘is the best news you can give me.’ 


| must alsorecord their gallant bearing under the 
disillusion, and their ready expiation of the ge- | 


nerous mistake. 

The field of view exhibited in Mr. Cave- 
Browne's volumes is large enough to possess 
the interest of concentred and completed action. 
The splendid progress of Havelock, the horrors 
of Cawnpore, the enduring defence of the 
white Residency at Lucknow, are acts in them- 
selves of the tragedy ; but they were external, in 
a sense, to the siege of Delhi, and the efforts of 
the masters of the Punjab to keep their grasp 
there and feed the besieging army. This strug- 
gle is that in which Mr. Cave-Browne took 
part, and the events of this he has undertaken 


to narrate. No reader of his spirited pages will | 


find lack of incident in the scope of his narra- 
tion. Where such names as Lawrence, Mont- 
gomery, and Nicholson occur, courage and ad- 


: : Bite | ministrative skill and soldiership are not far to 
which the priestly training and tone of thought | 


seek ; and the author records the proofs of 
them with a manly admiration which the public 
The nervous tale of our 
retention of the Punjab is especially well re- 


| lated by hin 1 illustrates the generous wis- 
which held the Punjab, and of the measures | ange af pons ; : 


dom of Lawrence, which weakened his own 
strength to the lowest line of safety, to rein- 


: ; | foree the batteries before Delhi, where th 
tiny coincide with those expressed by the best | tan a pa eM : 


question of British supremacy was being de- 
bated by the hoarse voices of howitzer and field- 
gun. As chaplain of the Punjab field-force, for 
which service he volunteered early, Mr. Cave- 
Browne had opportunity of adding to his 
scholarship and observant habit a knowledge of 


, i | military details,which is evidenced throughout 
large prevalence of Poorbeah Sepoys in the | 


his writing. 

Nothing can be more striking to one who 
knows India than the strange reversions which 
its history has witnessed in our alliances among 
the people. In thesecond Sikh war we fought 
the Punjabees with the Poorbeahs; at Delhi 
the Sikhs held our foremost picket, and the 
Poorbeahs the city. It is only those among 


home Englishmen who lack either the modesty | 


or the patience to learn, that blind themselves 


is that of a country whose unnumbered popu- 


lation has hardly any other common bond than | 
) ; 1 ‘identity of residence. 
caste Hindoos terrified for their faith, the | y, 


Not long ago a talented 
writer in the [Westminster Review committed 
himself to the extravagance of praising the 
patriotism of Nana Sahib, to the amusement of 
the English in India, and the bewilderment of 
his native readers there. What patriotism can 
the Mahratta or the Scindee know, whose | 
The sentiment is un- | 


| ‘Why do you always ask so anxiously about Pesha- 


wur ?’ the civilian said. The sirdar did not at once 
reply, but, with much significance of manner, took 


_ up the end of his scarf, and began rolling it up from 


| the corner between his finger and thumb. ‘If 
| Peshawur goes, the whole Punjab will be rolled up 
| in rebellion /ike this.’ The Sikh was right.” 


| If the mutiny disclosed treachery where it 

was least expected and deserved, it also exhi- 

bited signal fidelity and devotion on the part 
| of many independent chiefs, who knew our 
| rule for what it is—the most just and con- 
| scientious sway of an absolute sceptre which 
the world has yet seen. The Rajahs of Puttiala 
and Jheend held the road open to Delhi, and 
the Sikh nobility called about them the old Sikh 
_ warriors of Runjeet Singh, to aid the Feringhee 
arm, whose force and fortune they had known 
at Sobraon and Gujerat. ‘The faith shown in 
the English ‘“ star” was striking. Our author 
gives an amusing instance in the remark of the 
bes Governor of Cashmere, Golab Singh, up- 
on learning of the outbreak at Meerut, ‘‘ Ah!” 
said that astute chieftain, ‘“‘it will cost the 
English a great sum of money, and then all 
will be right again.” Those who passed that 
perilous time in India, like the writer, could 
multiply instances of this discernment. ‘‘ You 
may unite and slay the English, till you leave 
but one man,” such was the decision of the 
court astrologer of a western native prince, 
‘* but that one man will reconquer India,” he 
added. 

India is the home of “hero worship,” the 
very seat of that reverence for eminent cou- 
rage or talent which subordinates the mass to 
| the individual, the army to the leader. In 
| India, a strong nature asserts itself on all those 
| who surround it, like the light of the sun 
“upon the clouds which take its colour; and 
‘thus a name may become a bulwark and a 
| terror. None was more so than John Nichol- 
| son’s, the man of all men for a task of honour 
and danger, whose death, on the day of the 
storming of Delhi, marred the exultation of vie- 
tory. Where such men lead, like natures will 
follow ; and the record of the stand made by 
the British in the first flood of the rebellion, is 
full of names, high and low in dignity, but 
| equal in daring anddevotion. ‘The chapters of 
| the volume before us are semees with them as 
‘thickly as an Indian khillut of state with 
pearls. In that list, self-elected by nobility of 
manhood into an unribanded legion of honour, 
are such as Salkeld, who blew in the Cashmere 
gate at the assault on Delhi, under a rain of 





‘felt; has no correlative expression in any ver- | bullets; and as Willoughby, whose example of 


iments for civil employ, the delegation of regi- ; 


‘mental work to the Jemedar and Havildar, in- 
stead of to the subalterns remaining, and an 


* The Punjab and Dethi in 1857 ; being a Narrative of the 
Measures by which the Punjab was saved and Dethi recovered 
during the Indian Mutinu. By the Rey, J. Cave-Browne, 
M.A., Chaplain of the Punjab Moveable Column in 1897. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) , 


nacular, and marks, indeed, a phase in national | devotion was the first set, and by the youngest. 
growth so far beyond India as she is, that when | The story of his heroism deserves to be tran- 
its advent approaches, England’s duty will be | scribed.— 

nearly done to her Eastern appanage. Hadit! ,, Next followed preparations forthat dernier ressort 
not been thus, a hundred years of rule would | __thet act which will give to the name of the shy, 
not have brought us to the mutiny, nor Law- | reserved, modest, unpretending subaltern of artillery, 


_rence’s judgment have enlisted Afreedee, Pe- George Willoughby, a place in the roll of England’s 


shawuree, and Pathan against the rebel Poor- | heroes. If he might not hold the magazine, with all 
beahs. Lvyen with these levies, the turn of the | its stores. at least they should not fall into the hands 
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of the mutineers. From the main powdef-store was 
laid a train to the foot of a large lime-tree standing 
alone in the yard. At the trunk of this tree was 


stationed Conductor Scully, with orders that when | 


he saw Conductor Buckley raise his hat the train 
was to be fired. 

“For some time matters remained thus, in a state 
of awful suspense. The little garrison within watch- 
ed and wondered at the seeming hesitation of the 


multitude without. ... The old King soon took | 


courage. Another and a stronger guard was sent 
down, under 2 son and a grandson of the King, to 
demand the immediate surrender of the magazine in 
the King’s name. On this being refused, scaling- 


ladders were sent out from the palace and planted | 


against the walls along the main road. Danger 
threatened also from another quarter. Under the 
south wall of the magazine stood the old Christian 
burial-ground, with its wonted array of unchristian 
monuments, stoic porches, broken shafts, and obe- 
lisks, towering up even above the level of the maga- 
zine walls. The Sepoys and King’s guard, battled 
in their attempts to effect an entrance at the gates, 
climbed up to the tops of these tombs, and from 
thence fired in upon the little garrison as they stood 
at their guns, and were unable to defend themselves 
against this new enemy. Then, the scaling-ladders 


once fairly planted, up swarmed the rebels. On | 


reaching the tops of the walls they were greeted 
with volleys of grape, and swept off; but more 
crowded up. Nobly were the guns worked by the 
few Englishmen, but it was all in vain. As a last 
hope, Willoughby rushed to the small bastion on 
the river face: one more look—a long, anxious look 
—towards Meerut, but not a sign of coming succour. 
it was clear that Meerut had failed them. Wil- 
loughby returned to his guns. For above five hours 
had that noble little band defended their fortress. 
Buckley had been wounded in the arm ; Forrest had 
two shots in the hand. Further defence was hope- 
less. Willoughby passed the fatal word to Buckley, 
Buckley raised his hat, Scully fired the train: the 
whole building seemed to be hurled into the air, and 
hundreds of the rebels were buried in the ruins! 

“ That a single European should have escaped was 
indeed wonderful. Poor Scully was so dreadfully 
wounded that escape for him was impossible. Sub- 
conductor Crow and Sergeant Edwards fell at their 
gun; Raynor and Buckley scrambled over the débris 
of the wall, and eventually reached Meerut; Wil- 
loughby, accompanied by Forrest and his family, 
rushed down through the sally-port in the waterside 
bastion, and made for the main guard. Of the for- 
mer, said one who saw him rush past, that morning 


_ stamped years of age and care on his fair boyish 
ace.” 


Any just narrative of such days, with their 
sorrows and its glories, though it come short 


of the completeness of history, borrows from | 


them the epic grandeur and the individuality 
of Homeric times. The interest gathers round 
the dauntless Nicholson—the self-reliant Law- 
rence—the calm and wise Montgomery—and 
the fiery Hodson, as the crowd of Greek and 
Trojan battle thickens about Achilles, Ajax, 
Ulysses, and Diomed. ‘Tried by every diffi- 
culty, beset by innumerable foes, our country- 
men and their faithful supporters fought a fight 
so good, that out of disaster they won for Eng- 
land a lasting glory. Nor can any story of the 
struggle omit to speak of the high and patient 
bearing of our English women, or of the faith- 
ful devotion of theirnativeservants. It is past,— 
and we are ten times more rightfully the lords 
of Hindostan since we have buried in its soil the 
bodies of so many of our first and bravest sons, 
and shown ourselves strong enough to hold the 
land, in face of the unjust thousands who hated 
a just rule. But we join in the non nobis of 
our author, and claim a diviner right than 
strength, as we confess a more precarious tenure. 
India is ours, to train to high destinies and to 
impregnate with Western life, so long as we 
are worthy of the task, and the work remains 


unfinished. And so long as we remember this, | By Julius Rodenberg, Author of An Autumn in Wales. | 


the Dioscuri sit on the Ship of state, and she 


will weather all storms. And because for the 
main part we have remembered it (in the con- 
| cluding words of ourauthor’s engaging volumes) 


| “* the tale has told how 


“ She bore on like a gallant bark in a seething 
sea; how billow after billow gathered up to over- 
whelm her; how she wore round to meet each as it 
came—now struggling in the trough, now rising 
with the wave—how there were master-minds at the 
helm, and a Protecting Power above ; and how she 
was saved |” 





THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS.* 


Tue demand for and the supply of Irish tra- 
| vels would seem to be inexhaustible. No 
season can pass without the public being 
called upon to peruse Mr. Smith’s Memoranda 
on Munster, or Mr. Robinson’s Canter through 
Connaught. The political reader is invited by 
columns of emigration statistics. The reli- 
gious reader is to be caught with a fresh enu- 
meration of the marvels of that revival, of 
which those wicked newspapers seem to find 
| the most prominent fruit in a crop of actions 
for seduction. Pretty nearly anybody can 
find an excuse for writing about Ireland ; and 
nearly everybody who writes is sure to find 
a certain amount of sympathizing readers. 
Every year, too, makes it easier to traverse 
Treland ; but no lapse of time can detract from 
the picturesqueness of its scenery, the singu- 
larity of its people, or the interest of its asso- 
ciations. If one-half of the books on Ireland 
had been written about France, we should 
have voted the whole subject an utter bore. 
But somehow we never get tired of hearing of 
| the green valleys of Wicklow, and the pale 
| lakes of Galway ; of the busy factories of Bel- 
| fast, and the crowded masts of Cork; of the 
| fortress held by some stern Cromwellian on 
, the morass, the shelter of some desperate 
| Rapparee ; of the fairs resounding with the 
| slogans of faction and the crack of shillelaghs, 
and the quay along which the silent line of 
| emigrants files in sad procession to the out- 
| ward-bound vessel. 

| Something more, however, than the usual 
interest attaches to the pilgrimage of Dr. 
Rodenberg. ‘‘The majority of works.on the 
subject,” Captain Lascelles Wraxall, his trans- 
lator, reminds us, “* have had the defect of being 
written by Englishmen ; and it is as fair to 
| accept their verdict as it would be to judge of 
Italy from an Austrian point of view.” Wea 
little demur to the suggested parallel, and we 
must remark that some fourteen years ago a 
very amusing book on Ireland was published 
by an eminent German, no other than the 
shrewd and observant Kohl. Still, many 
changes have occurred since then, and we are 
glad to see how Ireland looks from a German 
“* stand-point.” 

Dr. Rodenberg possesses the excellent quali- 
fication for his task of a familiarity with the 
English tongue and with Irish history. He 
seems to have gone to his work thoroughly up 
in the legends, the literature, and the antiqui- 








volume, none the less worth perusal becaus2 it 
affords an occasional laugh at the author's ex- 
pense. © 

Dr. Rodenberg is more than once greatly 
astonished at being mistaken for a Frenchman. 
We cannot share his astonishment. There is 
something very French in the whole tone of 
his book—in his outbursts of friendship, his 
perplexities about dress, above all in his im- 
patience of discomfort. The late Charles 
Mathews had a famous patter-song, the first 
four lines of which should be a canon with 
every tourist :— 

“ When a man travels, 
He mustn't look queer 


If he finds a few rubs 
That he don’t meet with here.” 


Our author, however, makes very wry faces 
over every inconvenience. We doubt if any 
Irish traveller since Avaux has lamented over 
his own martyrdom with equal pathos. His 
vehicles and his dinners supply him with ever- 
lasting materials for mourning, the acme of 
which is reached in reference to the cars of 
Bianconi and the mutton at Limerick. An- 
other French trait is his exceeding suscepti- 
bility to female charms. Whether it is Minnie 
at the shop or Juliet in the steamer, Miss 
O’Keane in the ball-room or Miss O’Flana- 
ghan on the mountains, it is equally all over 
pro. tem. with poor Dr. Rodenberg. Both his 
characteristics reach their full development 
when, in a little inn and a great storm on the 
banks of the Killiny, our desponding traveller 
is roused by the arrival of a French milliner 
from Dublin, into a state of delighted en- 
thusiasm, far greater than the entire scenery 
of Ireland seems to have elicited from 
him. 

A gentleman who makes a “ pilgrimage,” 
with peas (unboiled) in his shoes, 1s not likely 
to retain the pleasantest recollections, or form 
the most favourable estimate of the scenery or 
population through which he passes. So we 
are not astonished to find Dr. Rodenberg’s 
pictures of the Irish people executed rather 
with the colouring of Rembrandt than of 
Claude Lorraine. | ‘Terribly practical men haye 
eulogized the progress of Saxon civilization. 
Violently romantic young ladies have wailed 
over the decline of the Celt. But Dr. Roden- 
berg has not much to say in praise of either. 
In his pages the Saxon is merely a brute, and 
the Celt simply a cur. 

Our author commenced his pilgrimage at 
Dublin, where, of course, he compared the bay 
to that of Naples, and routed up the localities 
associated with Addison, Swift, and Moore. 
At Trinity College he finds an old friend in an 
undergraduate, who takes him down into the 
kitchen, where, for the edification of his Ger- 
man guest, he hugs maid-servants and quotes 
Homer, in a manner which we should hardly 
think academical even on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. The harp of Brian Boroo 
and the grave of Swift are among the most 
notable lions visited by the friends. Then 
they go to Donnybrook fair, where the boast- 





ties of Ireland. We rather regret that Captain 
Wyraxall should have omitted all stories from 
the translation which were likely to be well 
known to the English reader. One often cares 
to hear a tule one already knows well, simply 
for the manner of telling it; and we own we 
should have liked to peruse an account by a 
German author, for German readers, of the 
| exploits of that unappreciated knight-errant, 
| Mr. Carden of Barnane. However, enough 
| has escaped the scissors to make a very pleasant 














* The Island of the Saints: a Pilgrimage through Ireland. 


(London: Chapman and Hall.) 


ing of a cowardly ruffian leads them to some 
| hardly fair reflections on the character of the 
| people, who, they say, are all runaways when 
| matters grow serious. Want of courage is a 
| novel charge against the Irish nation; and the 
| breakdown of the Papal Brigade was, so far as 
| we know, the only instance of Irish troops not 
| fighting well, whatever might be their circum- 
| stances or their cause. 

From Dublin, Dr. Rodenberg proceeds to 
| Wicklow, and gives us some amusing experi- 
' ences of Glendalough and the Vale of Avoca. 
| His verdict on the latter is in accordance with 
‘ that of most tourists, viz. that it owes most of 
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its celebrity to song, and that many other 
valleys only fail to outshine it carent quia vate 
sacro. St. Kevin's Bed, and its tradition, of 
course come in for their share of notice; and 
Dr. Rodenberg honours the manes of the hap- 
less Kathleen by a rather perilous clamber to 
the precipitous little ledge from which she was 
hurled into the lake. Killarney extorts from 


him no niggard meed of praise, and the ruins | 


of Aghadoe form the subject for a painfully 
interesting description. It is a singularity on 
which our author more than once animadverts, 
that the Irish, so profuse in expressions of grief 
over a corpse, show very little care for decency 
and permanence of sepulture. Even the feel- 
ing of thrusting the suggestions of mortality 
far from him, which led the old Hebrew to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Let me bury my dead out of my sight,” 
is unknown to the Irishman. He leaves coffins 
and corpses to rot above ground in ghastly and 
indiscriminate confusion. 

‘* Killarney,” as Dr. Rodenberg says, ‘is the 
country of Druidic reminiscences,” and he 
picked up some quaint bits of traditionary lore 
while sojourning there. It is an old instance 
of the way in which a legend still meets with 
implicit credence, that & propos of so very real 
a personage as Mr. Hl. A. Herbert—the chief 
Secretary for Ireland in the first Palmerston 
ministry—we have a story showing how the 
fairies prevented him from ploughing one of 
their consecrated fields. The following tales may 
also serve to show how vigorously such stories 
are vouched for. Its leading feature—the 
temptation to sell one’s freedom by taking of 
the fairy food—is common to many legends. 
With the difference of hell and fairyland, it 
is to be found in the old fiddler’s tale in Red- 
gauntlet. 


“*There are many forts about here,’ said Bridget, 
‘but that is the most powerful. My aunt was in it. 
The Lord be merciful to her soul, poor Katy! She 


was soon to die, and sad was the parting from little | 


Granna, whom she still bore on her bosom, and from 
Jack Lowney, whom she loved dearly, One night 
~—she had been married about two years—when she 
was quietly lying in bed with her husband and 
child, she was carried away by the good people. 
She could never say how far she was taken, but it 
must have been a couple of miles or so. Then they 
came to a fine house, and she woke again. At first 


she entered a room full of very handsome young | 


men, the handsomest she had ever seen; then she 
went into a room full of equally lovely maidens. 
In a third room were none but old men, in a fourth 
only old women. One of these old women she re- 
cognized ; she saluted her. 

“*Oh,’ the old crone said, ‘ how do you come here, 
Katy ? 

“Then Katy told her all she knew. 

“*Now I'll tell you something,’ the old woman 
spoke; ‘eat nothing there is on the tables—no poul- 
try or fruit—nothing, nothing. A handsome youth 
will come and ask you to eat; but do you say you 
are not hungry.’ 

“ All happened as the old woman stated. A very 
handsome youth came, though he did not invite her 
to cat, but, in the most polite way in the world, to 
follow him, She did so, and they entered a hall, 
far handsomer and more splendid than the four she 


had already passed through. In this hall. sat the | 


fairy king on his throne, and by his side the fairy 
queen, a most lovely but sad lady, and on her lap 
a child of about nine or ten months, which looked 
very miserable, and pining from hunger, 

“*Dear Katy,’ the fairy queen said, with a sad 
smile and in a gentle voice, ‘ will you lay this child 
on your breast, and let it suck, else it must die.’ 

“Katy thought of her own little Granna, who 
was about the same age; and when she heard the 
poor little yellow thing whining so, she could not 
endure it longer for compassion, but bared her breast 
aud let the eltin child suck. When it was satisfied, 
and again lay on its mother’s lap, the fairy king 
said that Katy must now go and strengthen herself 
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| with meat and drink, and at a sign from him the 
handsome youth stepped forward with splendid 
| dishes, and presented them to her. But then Katy, 
| remembering the old woman’s words, said she wanted 
' fornothing, and suddenly all disappeared—thethrone, 
| the king, the queen, the splendid hall. Katy was 
again borne through the air to her own bed, where 
she soon lay by her husband’s side, trembling and 
| Shivering with cold and fear. 
| “*Where have you been?’ asked Jack Lowney, 
| who had long missed her, and sought her in vain. 
“*T have been in fairyland,’ Katy answered, with 
| teeth rattling, and told him the whole story. After 
| that, when she put her child te her breast at the 
| Proper time, it turned away, and would not suck; 


, and the following day, and whenever Katy tried it, | 


' the child refused to take the breast. It had to be 
fed with bread-and-milk, but the blood went to the 


did all she could, in less than a fortnight Katy was 
& corpse.” 


At Mallow Dr. Rodenberg falls in with a 
priest who gives him an interesting account of 
the decadence of the Irish language. It is 
dyingaway from the wantofa literature, though, 
strange to say, in America it possesses vitality 
sufficient for newspapers to be published in the 


which the odours seem to have left about the 
same impression on our author’s memory that 
those of Cologne did on Coleridge’s. Of course, 
in ‘* the city of the violated treaty” there were 
many scenes of conflict to be visited, and many 
denunciations of the Sassenach to be heard. 
But all this tall talk (hushed in the presence of 
a Saxon recruiting-sergeant) did not impress 
Dr. Rodenberg very favourably as to Irish 
courage ; nor did the following performance at 
‘“‘the Royal Albert Saloon” give him a very 
exalted notion of Irish music :— 


“Matters were managed in a free-and-easy style 
here, I must confess. A lady came to meet me 
when I entered the gentleman’s gallery, and what a 
; lady! She was the prima donna of the ‘ Royal 
Albert,’ and wore a large flowered cotton dress, and 
a tin diadem on her brow. She was past those 
years in which prime donne are wont to be 
, and seemed to have experienced the joys and sor- 
| rows of life in every shape. 





| mixed hot whisky and water with brown sugar, and 
| had no objection, when I asked her to drink the 
mixture. 

“In the meanwhile, the singing had ‘begun, 
most of the songs in a primitive condition, without 
accompaniment, some with the orchestra, This 
| consisted of a violin soloist, at whose performance the 

gentlemen’s hair of the gallery audience stood on 
end; and, on specially solemn occasions, a boy came 
forward, who treated us to the piano. Most of the 
notes of this unhappy instrument no longer struck, 
and the boy, whom I had seen not long before chas- 
ing others at the water side, had no idea of the sweet 
science. The former did no harm, and the latter 
was not needed ; for the violinist pointed out to the 
boy, before the beginning of each piece, two keys, 
which, at an agreed-on nod, he had to strike inces- 
santly till the end. According to his master’s hints, 
he struck them slower, quicker, softer, or louder, 
sometimes with both thumbs, and then, when these 
had grown tired, for a variation, with the two mid- 
dle fingers. 


' compelled to leave us, She went downstairs into 
the lower room, and her garments rustled between 
the tables. The rustling certainly sounded like ca- 

| lico, but the more aristocratic was her carriage, the 
more proudly did the tin diadem flash. She did not 
deign a glance to the mob of ten; and her eye, her 

| smile, her heart, were directed to the five ‘gentle- 
men.’ The violinist had pointed out the two keys 
to the boy, and the latter sat, afraid of losing them, 
with outstretched fingers and half-turned face, that 
he, too, might notice her first appearance on the 
boards. At length she stepped forth, and stepped 
so heavily that the thin framework of boards grum- 
bled, and the boy in his fright lost the two keys he 


poor mother’s head, and though old Sally of Dunloe | 


Celtic tongue. Then we get to Limerick, of | 


ngerous, | 


She offered me her , 
| hand, and led me to a wooden chair; she then | 


“The time arrived when the prima donna was . 


had hitherto pressed. The maestro first gave the 
, boy a box on the ears, and showed him the lost keys 
| once more ; then he passed the bow over the strings, 

while she employed her handkerchief. Then she 

began singing: it was the song of ‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ 
' the dauntless Highland chief, and his tartan bon- 
‘nets. It is a Scottish song, and the mountain daring 
_of the Highland clan is recorded in the peculiar, 
| abrupt melody. But what did the Limerick prima 
| donna make of this song! Oh, Lord! With her 
shrill soprano voice she marched into the field 

against harmony and bravery, and they, with Bon- 
| nie Dundee, and fiddle, and piano, fled from it in 
| dismay. It is true that the boy tried to make a 
fight of it for a while with his thumbs, but the two 
notes grew gradually weaker and more undecided, 
| and at length died out in a helpless whine. The 
violinist, too, attempted in vain what a powerful 
bow could do against a prima donna. It was of no 
use, she kept her position, and arm, bow, and violin 
| sank, wearied to death. It was a life and death 
| struggle for the hegemony in the kingdom of false 
notes, and flight was the only chance of salvation. 
But her tartan bonnets and the thunder of applause 
from the ten of the people and the four gentry, un- 
| der which the Valkyre of song seemed to quit the 
| battle-field, pursued me through two streets. 


| 
| 





At Athlone we find the women are pretty, but 
_ hot up to fhe mark of the Galway lasses, whose 
| beauty is to be attributed to the strong infusion 
‘of Spanish blood. A strange race are the 
| Claddagh fishermen, among whom the burial 
| of a live cat with its head—like that of Cani- 
dia’s boy-victim—aboveground, is a spell prac- 

tised to secure a favourable wind. A Claddagh 
| boy makes an offer by flinging sparks at the 


| lady of his affection, and she intimates accept- 
| ance by throwing them back at him. 
| Of the scenes in Connaught which our 
| author witnesses, the most amusing is an Irish 
| wedding, with its accompaniments of the ride 
for the bottle and the scramble for the stock- 
| ing. From Westport he strikes across country 
_to Belfast, where the wretched condition of 
| the lowest portion of the population is fear- 
| fully remarkable, and there terminates his pil- 
| grimage. 
The most noticeable fact which this volume 
brings before us is the sympathy with France 
which still survives in Ireland. It is strange 
| that it should be so, for France has ever been 
a vacillating and perfidious ally to Ireland, 

| ready to employ or abandon her at any mo- 
ment. But great allowance must be made for 
traditionary expressions of traditionary feel- 
ings. Dr. Rodenberg appears to us slightly 

| misled both on this point and in the generally 
desponding view which he takes of Ireland and 
the Irish. The work of centuries of savage 
misgovernment cannot be undone in a genera- 
tion; but though ugly remnants of an evil past 
may occasionally appear on the surface, in the 
shape, for instance, of Belfast Orangemen or 
Bantry evictions, we do not despair that some 
future German traveller—may he be as plea- 
sant a one as Dr. Rodenberg !—will dillate on 
the prosperous condition and thriving popula- 
tion of * the Island of the Saints.” 





SHAKESPERE’S PUCK.* 


One of the greatest and most undeniable pri- 
vileges of genius consists in the power it pos- 
sesses of imparting to every subject, upon which 
it touches, a portion of its own immortality. 
Poets are pre-eminently endowed with this gift, 
and have seldom put it to worthier uses than 
when they have embalmed within their pages 
particulars of past superstitions or popular 





* Shakespere’s Puck and his Folkslore, IUustrated from the 
Superstitions of all Nations, but more especially from the Ear- 
liest Religion and Rites of Northern Europe and the Wends. 
By Wm. Bell., Ph.D., &c. &c, (London: Printed for the 
Author.) “ . “8 
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usages, which, but for such notice and the sub- 
sequent illustration it receives, would possibly 
have died out unrecorded. Once an allusion, 
no matter how trivial, which contains some 
element of obscurity, admitted into the works 
of the poet, and the critics, with instinct as 
unerring as that of the keen-scented vultures, 
swarm upon it and fight over it. Then all the 
pages of past or contemporary literature are 
ransacked for parallel passages, and all quarters 
of the globe explored to provide illustration. 
Erudition, as vast and varied as profound, is 
heaped upon it, and conjecture as ingenious as 
incredible is evolved concerning it. 

All who know anything whatever of Shake- 
spere are aware how amply this statement is 
substantiated as regards his works. Our li- 
brary shelves groan beneath the weight of the 
ponderous and innumerable tomes of criticism 
to which they have given rise ; and we are now | 





called upon to review a book which, written | 
upon one of the least important characters in | 
thé plays of Shakespere, is certainly inferior to 
no volume that has preceded it, either in extent 
of erudition or in extravagance of surmise. 

Few of the many subjects which the genius 
of Shakespere has rescued from oblivion, and 
hallowed, are more graceful and more worthy 
of preservation than the relics of night-fears , 
which linger in the minds of the people long 
after the barbarous creed in which they origi- 
nated has ceased to survive even in tradition. | 
Among these superstitions, the belief in the 
‘* pert fairies and the dapper elves” is distin- 
guishable alike for its extreme beauty, and for 
the glorious use which has been made of it by 
our great poet. 

There can be little doubt that, as applied to 
the merry revellers of the night, the term 
fairy is, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
misnomer ; and that it was only in compara- 
tively recent times that it came to be univer- 
sally appropriated to them. ‘The origin of the 
fairies, as described in Shakespere, is certainly 


traceable to the north, and they are in all pro- ' 


bability the descendants of the duergars; but 
the word which is now used to name them is 
drawn from a Latin root. Dr. Bell, in the 
work under notice, glances at all the various, 
and sometimes plausible, derivations which 
have been assigned for this word, especially the 
ingenious but untenable proposition that it is 
deduced from the eastern Peri ; but there is no 
doubt that it springs from the Latin Fatum, 
which, in the feminine plural, was used as an 
ejuivalent for Parce. Hence we get a verb 
JSutare, to enchant, and thence the Italian Fata ; 
French, Fée; English, Fairy. Similar are the 
Provencal Fada and the Spanish Hada. ‘This 
form of derivation is precisely similar to the 
Latin pratum; 
prato; Sent pré; English, prairie. 

The signification of ‘faery’ seems, when used 
by our early writers, to have been illusion, or 
enchantment ; subsequently it was employed 
to express the fairy ladies of romance, the Mata 
Morgana of the Italians. This conception of 
the fairies is the one prevalent up to the time 
of Shakespere. In the allusions to the fairies 
in the works of Chaucer, Gower, and other of 
our early poets, we are not aware that a single 
instance can be found where the elves are 
spoken of as fairies. Chaucer, in the Mar- 
chante’s Tale, speaks curiously enough of 


* Pluto that is the king of Fatrie ;” 
and again— 
“He Pluto and his quene 
Proserpina, and all hir fatrie ;” 
and Lydgate, in his Fall of Princes, speaks of 
King Arthur as being not dead, but in fact 


“ A king verowned in Fatric,.” 


Italian, prata, subsequently | 


The subsequent literature only regards them 
in a similar light. Thomas Heywood, in his 
very curious Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels, 
speaks of 


“ Spirits that have o'er water government, 


One kind of these the Italians Fate name ; 

Fée, the French; we, Sibyls, and the same, 

Others White Nymphs, and those that have them seen, 
White Ladies, some, of whom Habundia Queen.” 


White ladies are the fairies of romance, and 
‘* Habundia” is, in fact, but another name for 
** Queen Mab.” ‘The fairies in Spenser's im- | 
mortal poem are entirely drawn from Latin 
sources, and have nothing whatever of a Gothic 
character about them; nor are there, so far as 





we are aware, more than two allusions to the 
‘“‘ merry revellers of the night” in the entire 
work. Ilis pedigree of the Faery Queen is also 
purely imaginary. Milton, though he has 


| made beautiful use of the diminutive fairies, 


“ Whose midnight revels, by a forest.side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees,” 


both in his Paradise Lost and in his minor 


' poems refers undoubtedly to the ladies of ro- 


mance when he speaks of the 


“ Pairy damsels, met in forests wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, Pelleas, or Pellenore.” 


So wide-spread and so universal was then the | <A 4 * 
term Fairy as applied in the sense of the Italian , the gentle fairies of Shakespere and those which 


Fata. One, or possibly two, instances in the 
translations of Ovid by Golding occur, in which 
he speaks of the ‘ fairie elves ;” but we are 
aware of few allusions antecedent to the time 


of Shakespere in which the term Fairy can be | 


distinctly asserted to imply the pigmy occu- 
pants of the greenwoods. The following stanza, 
spoken by a fairy in the border ballad of 
* Young Tamlane,” offers a possible method of 
reconciling the diminutive fairies of the heath 
with their larger namesakes of the romances :— 
“ Our shape at will we can convert 
To either large or small : 
An old nutshell’s the same to us 
As is the lofty hall.” 
But this theory is entirely irreconcileable with 
the genuine fairy superstition of any country. 
The admirable use which Shakespere has made 
of the fairy mythology is of course familiar to 
all, and the character and occupations he has 
assigned to the elves, are those which they have 
preserved in the subsequent productions of 
Drayton, Herrick, Jonson, Fletcher, Corbet, 
and others. 
fairy literature of the pre-Shakesperian period, 
because we believe that much that is most in- 
genious and of most general interest in this 
remarkable work of Dr. Bell's would be labour 
misplaced, had there been any source in our 
domestic literature to which we could with 


safety have traced back the curious fairy lore | 


with which the mind of Shakespere was so 
well stored. We do not, however, in the 
slightest degree admit that because previous 


Shakespere must of necessity have obtained his 
information from a foreign source, nor do we be- 


! own invention. 


We have dwelt thus upon the | 


sublime invocation of Prospero.in 7'he Tempest 
—Shakespere has always divested them of the 
malignant character which, in popular belief, 
has so frequently been assigned them. ‘They 
are capricious and mischievous, but never ma- 
levolent. ‘ But we are spirits of another sort,” 
says Oberon; and all the darker features 
which betray their original Scandinavian origin 
are set on one side by the poet. ‘The antics of 
Puck are confined to such innocent pleasantries 
as those which he records of ‘lurking in the 
,ossip’s bow] ;” and the elves attendant on the 
airy queen are guilty of no greater cruelty 
than “ pinching the maids ” who have left the 
‘hearths unswept.” Even the child-stealing 
propensities, which were naturally enough the 
most unpopular of the fairy’s attributes, lose 
their harsher features when we read of the 


/“ young squire” that Oberon desired to be 


‘this henchman ;” and we fancy that the son of 


| earth will find it no disadvantageous exchange 


when he is dipped in the virtuous well which 
Fletcher, in admirable imitation of Shakespere, 
has devoted to them :— 
“For to that holy wood is consecrate 

A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 

The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 

By the pale moonshine; dipping oftentimes 

Their stolen children, so to make them free 

From dying flesh and dull mortality.” 


So marked, in fact, is the distinction between 


are preserved in the popular mythology of any 
nation, that we can scarcely fail to look upon 
them as, to a great extent, the offspring of his 
His glance has marked them 
at their quaint revels, and setting on one side 
all that was darkest in their popular attri- 
butes, he has sung their loves and feuds and jea- 
lousies; and now the tripping fairy may rest 
as secure in his immortality as all the “ Ionian 
gods of Javan’s issue,” or any of the poetic 
forms in which man has made 
* Holy the haunted forest tree, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire.” 

One great object which Dr. Bell appears to 
have had in view throughout his entire work, 
—although one chapter, and that to a certain 
extent supplemental, is alone devoted to it,— 
is the attempt to prove that Shakespere spent 
some portion of his lifein Germany. The time 
there spent is supposed by him to have been 
most probably between the years 1586 and 
1589, a period which is known to be a blank 
in the life of Shakespere. ‘This blank is, to a 
certain extent, confirmatory of the supposition 
of this presumed visit ; and would be more so 
had it not, in all probability, been itself one of 
the points which suggested its probability. 

The arguments in favour of this story may 
briefly be summed up thus :—first, there is a 
blank in Shakespere’s life, during which he 
must have been somewhere, and why not in 
Germany ? secondly, about that time, and for 
some period subsequently, English actors were 


: 1 performing in Germany, and in the troop, 
literature had been silent upon this subject, | 


which accompanied Leicester when appointed 


| Lieutenant-General of the forces in the Nether-. 
} lands, Shakespere might have been one ; thirdly, 
lieve that he did so. There ean be little doubt | 


Shakespere in his works speaks favourably of 


that in the leafy recesses of Warwickshire, and | the effects of foreign travels; fourthly, he had 
among its rustic population, lingered, and still | a motive to fly his country, viz. his quarrel 
lingers, many a tradition of the “wee folk,” | with Sir Thomas Lucy; and lastly, his fa- 
identical in most respects with the description | miliarity with Scandinavian superstitions or 
of them which Shakespere has given. The | literature is difficult to aceount for on other 
points, moreover, in which the elves of Shake- | grounds. Disagreeing, as we certainly do, on 


spere differ from those of rustic belief are pre- 
cisely the points in which they differ from 
| those of Scandinavian legends, and the altera- 

tion is just what we should expect from 

the character of the mind of the great bard. 
, While admitting the supernatural power which 
‘ was always accorded to the fairies—witness the 





grounds of internal evidence, with the last rea- 
son, we think that the other four are of little 
value ; and while we give Dr. Bell credit for 
remarkable ingenuity and zeal in his endea- 
vours to establish this interesting point, we 
‘esteem it in sober earnest almost as pleasing a 


fiction as that which ascribed the authorship , 
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of the plays known as Shakespere’s to Lord 
Bacon. It is possible, and we even might say 
more than possible, that Shakespere spent some 
portions of his time abroad; but internal evi- 
dence, which is here all that we have to depend 
upon, points strongly, in our judgment, to 
Southern Europe as the scene of his probable 
travels. With what constitutes -after all the 
true value of this work we have not yet at- 
attempted to grapple; neither is it possible, 
in a notice like the present, to attempt to give 
even a glimpse of the great and_philoso- 
phical subjects which are embraced within 
the scope of its design. It is, in fact,an at- 
tempt to trace as far as possible to one great 
and common root the various forms of supersti- 
tion which spread over the whole face of the 
globe, changing many of their characteristics 
and receiving much variety of colouring from 
the various influences of race and climate to 
Which they are subject. An aim more truly 
ambitious and philosophical than this it is diffi- 
eult to imagine. The ground has, indeed, been 
broken in many countries, and immense stores 
of information have been dug out by the writers 
of the last half-century; but to collect and ar- 
range into a philosophical whole the results of 
these various explorations, without one attempt 
at speculation or further investigation, is a task 
which might well daunt the boldest. 
It is no grave censure upon Dr. Bell to 
say ‘that we do not think he has succeeded 
in his self-imposed task. ‘The extent of this 
task can scarcely be surmised, except by those 
who have given some close attention to its 
subject. It could not, perhaps, be better 
illustrated than it is in this work itself, wherein 
we see how much has been done, and yet how 
insignificant a proportion it bears to what is left 
undone. We will glance for one moment at 
the broader facts which are endeavoured to he 
proved in the first volume of this book, taking 
them from the epitome at the commencement 
of the second volume. ‘The monotheistic wor- 
ship of the Sun-god progressing to the Wendic 
«luality of Bog. Biel Bog and Zerni Bog, the 
white and black deity. The identity of the 
toman Mors and the Greek Moipa with Mus, 
particularly in the title of Smintheus, given to 
Apollo. The next step to monotheism is a 
duality of good and evil; e.g. Ahriman and 
Ormuzd in Persia, Osiris and Typhon in Egypt. 


‘ Conformity of Bog with Oriental mythology ; 


derivation of dwarfs from ‘twerg, or “tere, 
hemp ; hence German Hempelmann, and Ben 
Jonson’s Hempen, Hampen ; Goblins, derived 
through Kobold, from cobalt; their connection 
with metals; identity of Bog with Puck, as a 
Hebrew charm ; its identity with Bacchus ; its 
connection with the Ophidian worship; Numen 
Baug of the Romans; connected with Bock 
(German) and the caprine worship. English 
noun Goat similar to God. Thence, Wendic 
colour being white, to the white horse kept in 
the ‘Temple of Rhethra, and tothe hippological 
worship. Puck, as a synonym of Bog, con- 
nected with Padde, a frog, and Peee, a bear. 
Connection between Puck and Robin Goodfel- 
low. Conformity with the man in the moon ; 
thence to the worship of the Berstiicks, and— 
here we pause, though not half of the various 
forms of belief which are linked in one chain 
in the first volume are given; but the reader 
will perceive how wide is the field which opens 
out before the author in his chivalrous under- 
taking. Perhaps one of the most interestirg 
chapters in the volumes before us is that which 
treats of the Slavonic idols found at Prillwitz, 
in Mecklenburg; and we think that portion of 
Dr. Bell's argument in which he endeavours to 
connect some of these figures with our ‘* shrewd 
and knayish sprite,” Robin Goodfellow, is about 





the most forcibly reasoned-out of any portion 
of the work. 

Any attempt to follow our author through 
the intricacies of his argument is obviously out 
of place here. It only remains for us to give 
some slight idea of the capacities he possesses 
for this task, and the manner in which he has 
discharged it. ‘The point which first strikes 
us, upon closing these volumes, is that the work 
is one of immense erudition, zeal, and industry ; 
but this is followed by a conviction that these 
valuable gifts are dwarfed, crippled, and mis- 
directed, till they become almost valueless. 
There is assuredly in this book, gathered toge- 
ther from all sorts of obscure and vecondite 
sources, learning enough to float a library of the 
ordinary Shakesperian criticisms, but we fear 
there is lead enough to sink it. Dr. Bell is 
less endowed with the faculties of order and 
arrangement, which are so necessary to his task, 
than any author whose works have as yet come 
under our notice ; and his book might be com- 
pared to a richly stored library which has been 
cleaned and arranged by the hands of female 
domestics ; and few but are aware of the hope- 
less state of disorder which follows such inter- 
ference. Subsequent writers will, we doubt 
not, pillage fearlessly from the rich stores which 
are here collected, and every earnest student 
will owe a hearty tribute to the bold explorer 
who has preceded him ; but for purposes of ge- 
neral information the wealth of learning is use- 
less, because it is inaccessible. The language, 
again, is stiff without being vigorous, and 
curt without being pithy. It is also blurred 
and disfigured by frequent grammatical errors. 
The theories propounded are so various and so 
recondite, that we shrink from endeavouring to 
analyze them; they are in some instances, in 
our opinion, so sound, and again immediately 
afterwards so extravagant, that any attempt 
to deal with them as a whole is impossible ; and 
yet they are backed by so weighty an erudition 
that our respect is extorted in the midst of our 
bewilderment. Dr. Bell has a fine hobby, but 
he rides it to death. So much has constantly 
to be conceded on the cne part, so many allow 
ances for probable orthographical errors, that 
it requires a considerable effort of deglutition 
to swallow and digest the premises advanced ; 
and the conclusions follow only as poszibilities, 
frequently sufficiently remote. In fact, the 
broad and philosophical plan laid down by our 
author, we think, he has not only been unable 
to carry out, but he has admitted into —— 
of his work chimerical suppositions and a wild- 
ness of theory which go far to shake our faith 
in portions which are fairly stated and soundly 
urged, , 

In the commencement of the second volume 
Mr. Bell, probably in answer to some criticism 
net dissimilar from our own, dwells upon the 
difficulties which beset a man who, alone and un- 
assisted, undertakes a work like the present, and. 
carries it through to its conclusion. We con- 
cede that the difficulties are very great in them- 
selves, and enhanced by the fact of the book 


| being privately printed ; and we admire the 
courage which hag enabled him to persevere in | 
the face of those difficulties and the other dis- | 


couragements to which he there refers. But 
these facts do not alter our opinicn of the work. 
True, we do not expect a scholar so profound to 
have time to acquire all the minor graces of 


style ; but we look for correctness at least, and | 


we think that some assistance might well have 
been sought, in order that the faults of ar- 
rangement might have been somewhat less 
fatal to the work. Still, with all its insuffi- 
ciencies, we owe itg author a distinct debt of 
gratitude for its production. We look upon it 


rials for a history of this important subject 
and we are sure that, when more generally 
known, it will always have a place upon the 
shelves, though we do not think often in the 
hands, of the scholar. We venture, however, 
to make one suggestion to Dr. Bell, to which 
we think he will do well to attend. This work 
is obviously the product of a dignified literary 
leisure, and, as a speculation, possibly as hope- 
less as any literary labour ever attempted; pro- 
bably all hope of any advantage to be derived 
| from its sale is now abandoned. Let itsauthor 
| then throw a little more of the patient labour 
|of which he has already proved he owns so 
much, into his work, and let him present each 
of his subscribers with a thoroughly good and 
complete index. This would be an immense 
benefit to the book itself, and is, in fact, the 
only plan we can see of rendering available to 
_ the reader, treasures which were difficult of ac- 
| cess in their original dialects, and are hardly 
less so in the pages of these curious volumes, 





LOUISA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND.* 


Iv is probable some may be as unaware that 
a Louisa once claimed to sit on the Eng- 
lish throne, as that a Roman Cardinal once as- 
sumed the title of Henry IX., King of Eng- 
land. ‘The former of these personages was the 
wife, and the latter was the brother, of the 
young Pretender. Full details of the lives and 

| pretensions of them all are given in Herr von 

| Renmont’s work now before us. On the Con- 
| tinent the Pretender and his wife are generally 
| designated as the Countand Countess of Albany, 
| from their having adopted these titles shortly 

' after their marriage. Although this work is pro- 

| fessedly a life of the Countess, yet the adven- 

| tures of her husband, his father, and of nearly 
| all those with whom she was either connected 
| or acquainted, are detailed with unnecessary 

_minuteness. ‘The author is an admirer of the 

| Stuarts, and espouses their cause ; but his nar- 
rative strongly confirms the now common im- 

| pression of their personal depravity and the 

/badness of their claims. Even the name of 

| ‘bonnie Prince Charlie” has long ago lost its 

‘charm. Indeed, we have great difficulty in 
comprehending how sensible men could at one 
time run the risk of being charged with high 

| treason, by toasting the Pretender after dinner, 
and incur the guilt of that crime by conspiring 
to seat him on the throne of England. They 

' judged him, however, as he appeared in their 
eyes,—the hope of a large section of this nation ; 
the hero of song and romance—a hero whom 

his adherents deified in their enthusiasm, and 

from whom his opponents did not withhold the 
| homage of their respect and admiration. But 
the Jacobites of those days would not have 
| braved the dangers which they did in his he- 
half, had they known that before he died the 
| Pretender would become a besotted drunkard ; 
| that his wife would abandon him because of 
| his brutality; that he would live at enmity 
| with his brother the Cardinal of York, and be 

‘on bad terms with the Court of Rome, which 

had always regarded his cause with much favour, 

and rendered him most important service. Nor 
can. we doubt that their devoted attachment to his 
person would have been exchanged for cordial 
| detestation of hischaracter, had they been aware, 
aswe are, that at middle life he would write these 
words :—‘* As for men, I have studied them 
closely, and were I to live till I were fourscore 

I could scarcely know them better than now; 

but as for women, I have ie it useless, 

they being so much more wicked and impene- 
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trable.” The man who penned these false and | 
heartless words owed his life to the unexampled 
courage and fidelity of Flora Macdonald. 

Without implicitly subscribing to the po- 
pular theory of races, we must admit that 
some Royal houses, and those of Stuart and 
Bourbon in particular, afford striking testimony 
in favour of it. ‘The members of those houses 
have preserved an unvarying type throughout 
many generations. The same peculiarities of 
mental as well as physical conformation are ob- 
servable in each member. They have carefully 
imitated each other in whatever is most degra- 
ding and contemptible, being either unequalled 
for sheer incapacity, or unsurpassed in wicked- 
ness; and have always succeeded in becoming 
the just objects of universal loathing and con- 
demnation. We cannot help feeling thank- 
ful that the young Pretender signally failed in 
his attempt to conquer this island for his father, 
that he himself never became its ruler, and that 
hence it escaped sinking into an appanageof the 
Papacy. 
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aided by him she escaped from her husband's 
house in Florence, and fled to Rome, where 
she put herself under the protection of her 
brother-in-law, the Cardinal of York. <A few 
years afterwards, the Pope ratified a deed of 
separation from her husband. She lived with 

fieri as his mistress even after the Pretender’s 
death. When Alfieri died, she was plunged 
into violent grief, and gave vent to her feel- 
ings in the following letter to M. de Villoi- 
son :-— 


“T have lost a friend with whom I have lived du- 
ring twenty years, who never caused me a moment’s 
uneasiness, whom I have constantly esteemed, loved, 
and honoured. I am the most unfortunate of wo- 
men; my sensations are deadened ; consolation and 
company are taken away, and I stand alone ina 
world which is a burden tome. Even now I can- 
not convince myself that I shall never see him more. 
During ten years I did not leave him for a moment ; 
we spent the day together ; I sat by his side while 
he worked, and I warned him not to overtask him- 
self. It was in vain: his ardour for study increased 





Such is not the opinion of Herr von Reu- 
mont. For many years Prussian ambassador 


at the Court of ‘Tuscany, he has a strong sym- | 


pathy for royalty in distress. He pleads for 
the Stuarts as if they were badly treated by 
their countrymen, and had not, by their own 
misconduct, brought upon themselves the fate 
which overtook them. Not content with blazon- 
ing forth their exceeding merits, he endea- 
vours to prove that the Pretender’s wife was a 
varagon of excellence. ‘The Countess of Albany 

ad unquestionably much to endure. We can 
allow that she was not altogether blameworthy. 
Yet we must deny that she was either a good 
or an admirable woman. She was of German 
extraction, but a native of Belgium. The 
Court of France selected her to be the wife of 
Charles Edward, and induced him to marry 
her by granting him a handsome pension. It 
was the wish of France that the race of the 
Stuarts should be perpetuated. So long as they 
continued to maintain their pretensions, that 
Court could at any time embarrass and annoy 
the English government, by siding with them 
and advancing their objects. However, it was 
folly to expect that Charles Edward would 
have children. When he married Louisa, Prin- 
cess of Stolberg, he was fifty-two years of 
age, and, in the emphatic language of Herr 
von Reumont, was ‘little better than a ruin, 
both physically and mentally.” His bride was 
in her twentieth year. 
before his marriage, he had an opportunity 
offered to him of retrieving his character. 
The Duke of Choiseul, in 1770, meditated a 
descent on England. Te desired the co-opera- 
tion of the Pretender, and summoned him to a 
conference at Paris. An interview was to 
take place between them at midnight. The 
Duke of Choiseul and Marshal Broglie were in 
waiting at the appointed time, but the Pre- 
tender did not appear. They remained an hour 
vainly expecting his coming, and were about 
to separate, when he staggered into the room 


doned. 


He was too confirmed in his vices to be re- , 


formed by marrying a young girl whom he 
neither loved nor esteemed. Years passed 
away without a child being born to him. As 
the sole object of his union was defeated, his 
temper became soured, and he began to treat 


his wife with unpardonable cruelty. Mean- | 


while she had excited a violent passion in the 
breast of Alfieri, at that tim> a young noble- 
man of Pisdmont, and unknown to fame as a 
poet. His loye was returned py her, gnd 


About twelve months | 


daily, and he tried to banish all thoughts of worldly 
| matters, by absorbing himself in his work. His 


, it had undermined. He is happy, having been 
snatched from much misery, and year by year his 
fame will increase. It is I who am to be pitied, 

, for I have lost him. I cannot occupy myself with 
anything. Yet I shall not remove elsewhere: plave 

' and condition are all one to me, and I always re- 
joice when the day is done.” (i. 371.) 


These are touching words. Had the Coun- 


tess of Albany consecrated the remainder of | 


her life to his memory, we should have been 


_ almost inclined to forgive her for leaving such | jn the market. Moreover, if kept on a large scale, . 


SHORT NOTICES. 





The Henwife : her own Experience in her own 
Poultry-yard. By Mrs. Fergusson Blair, of Bal- 
thayock. (London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 
Ladies in want of employment may hear of some- 
thing to their advantage by application to Mrs. Fer- 
gusson Blair, of Balthayock. None, however, need 
apply who have not a soul above hair-nets and em- 
broidery. Those whose supreme object of ambition: 
is to illuminate texts of Scripture for a small remu- 
neration, will find no path opened here for the ful-- 
filment of their laudable desires. The possession of 
a good country-house, with extensive grounds, is an: 
almost indispensable qualification in the applicant ;- 
while it is strongly recommended that she should 





ardent soul could not dwell any longer in the body | 


| have at least two hundred pounds spare cash about 
ij her. The fortunate enjoyer of these advantages, 
who, notwithstanding, finds the grasshopper a bur- 
| den, will acknowledge thankfully, after perusing this 
| book and acting on its suggestions, that the tending 
of poultry has been the means of opening to her a 
| new and happier sphere of existence. A “farm of 
| four acres,” or a “ garden that pays the rent,” cannot 
| be compared to it. This is a sphere of reciprocated 
| love as well as of watchful care. And what do 
| apricots know about affection, or gooseberries about 
| gratitude? Can oats betray that answering sym- 
| pathy which is the pleasing characteristic of alk the 
| feathered races? or, as the authoress remarks, in 
| business-like language, “repay our affection cert. 
| per cent.”? A heavy crop of mangold-wurzel is’ a 
| pleasant sight; but if we admit that to be pleasant,, 
| by what epithet shall we indicate our comparative: 
| sense of ecstasy at beholding the fourteen tiny re-- 
sults of twenty-one days’ patient sitting on the part 
They are things: 
| of beauty, joys for ever—that. is, until they are suf- 


| ficiently large and well-liking to fetch half-a-crown 


| of our favourite Brahma Pootra ? 


a husband as Charles Edward, to become the | poultry is decidedly profitable, according to Mrs. 


mistress of such a poet as Alfieri. 
| we find that shortly after writing the above let- 


ter she transferred her affections to M. Fabre, 
| the célebrated French painter, and lived with 
; him as his mistress till her death, we cannot | 
| =) g 2 Ww “ D ° ° . ° 
a oe pier Fun, trainee A be | ménage. On the receipt side, we notice the item, . 
‘laboured eulogium on her wholly undeserved. 

It may be, as he says, that her mind was highly 


But when | Blair’s balance-sheet ; though her balance, like that . 
shown on many sheets, is to a great extent fictitious. . 
| No consideration is taken on the debit side of the - 
; account of the annual value of the land, or of the - 
interest on the money originally expended on the - 


buildings, coops, and other necessaries for a perfect 


| * Poultry for household, £34 5s. ;’ and in connec- 
| tion with this item the authoress says that she has 
| been enabled to supply her table with chickens at 


cultivated. She may have attentively perused | the very scarcest times, and that for such supplies 


and acutely commented on the works of La she charges in her account the then market prices. - 


Bruyére and Montesquieu, and carefully stu- | But considering that chickens may at those times 


died Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, and | be classed as positive luxuries, it is hardly fair, in» 


| Locke’s Essay on the Understanding ; she may | making an estimate of the receipts and expenditure 
have assembled around her, and been the idol of, | of 4 poultry-yard, to calculate them, if consumed, 


| the most noteworthy personages of her time: 
yet all these things do not make amends for 
her being a faithless wife and an abandoned 


woman. 


one-half. 


is too much superfluous matter. 





| towers of several German towns; they are 3 = Sana? 
90 deunk aa to be speechless. It being ob- | obliged to sound a horn at intervala, and thia, | Nomtles Solferinos 
viously impossible to employ such a man in | not for the purpose of telling the time, byt to 
any way, the project of invasion was aban- | proclaim that they are wakeful and vigilant. 
This author, in like manner, mentions the name 
of the Countess of Albany now and then, to 
show that he is aware she is the heroine of his | 


Herr von Reumont’s work would have been 
more valuable had it been reduced in bulk by | a good bird in the hand. The owner of “the gar- 
On the whole, it is well written, den that paid the rent ” went further, and sold him- 
and some passages are very effective ; but there | self grapes at a guinea a pound. In most respects 
‘Trifles are | Mrs. Blair’s volume is very sensible, her advice emi- 
unduly magnified. The biography of nearly | 
every personage named by him is told at length. 
In one thing this author imitates the watch- 
; men who are stationed at night on the church | : 


| as clear gain by the amount they would have sold 
| for. On the contrary, the breeder appears to be out 
| of pocket by the transaction, as she is eating costly 
| articles which she would not have eaten had she 
| not kept fowls. To consume a spring-chicken is a 
| necessary temptation incidental to the possession of 


nently practical and concisely given ; while her own 
| success commrands our attention and respect. She 
| has won three hundred prizes at poultry exhibitions, 
and details very simply the tactics she has pursued 
gaining what she rather affectedly calls “ these 
Her whole feathered family 
are nursed like children and fed like princes. It is 
a comfort to know that all this delicate attention is 
| fully appreciated by those on whom it is bestowed. 
How fondly they rup to greet the author of their 
benefits whenever she appears in their runs! A 
hard-hearted cynic might suggest that their impe- 


jin 








work. Some new information of historical va- | tuous approach is caused by the hope of getting 


lue is communicated by him. We regret, how- | 
ever, that the studeut or general reader a a | 
| desires to become acquainted with the facts he 
has discovered, must squander much, time in 
winnowing them out of the heap of chaff in 


which they are buried. 








something more out of her; but one who could 
think such a thought knows little of the pure flame 
| which illumines the unselfish heart of a Tetiee, or 
| burns brightly in the breast of a detiant Bantam. 
As a handbook to those who purpose ta keep a 
large stock, this volume is in many points most ex- 
; cellent. Where the authoress drops her feelings, 
' and comes to facts, we feel that we are reading the 
solemn advice of one who has suffered and achjeygd. 
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She is of opinion that attempts should be made 
either on a very large or a very small scale: if the 
jatter, the owner must be content if her fowls pay 
their own expenses; but certainly the more the 
merrier. 


can dream of who have once tasted it. 


not many valuable friendships made between those 
who have a common interest in speckled Ham- 
burgs? “From a simple question about poultry 
has arisen a personal friendship and the kindest 
possible feeling. How pleasant a chat upon poultry 
can be, is only known to the initiated few.” Not 
being amongst that happy few, we cannot venture 
an opinion ; but, although we acknowledge that we 
should ourselves soon tire of it, we conceive that it 
is quite as harmless and interesting a topic as many 
others on the strength of community of interest in 
which such close friendships are formed. Many an 
ardent attachment has sprung out of a chance con- 
versation on loose sleeves or peaked bodies ; and how 
pleasant is a regular afternoon’s chat on dress, is 
known to the initiated many. The illustrations of 
this volume, by Harrison Weir, are capital. We 
could have wished that the authoress had used less 
Johnsonian language. Calling a mother that is not 
inclined to sit, a “‘non-incubating hen,” and the use 
of “ desiderate ” for desire, are instances of what we 
take exception to. We could have supplied her 
with a better excuse for publishing her book than 
that which, in her modesty, she herself makes, viz. 
that “she had no right to withhold any mite she 
possessed from the sum of human knowledge.” If 
this principle were universally carried out, we are 
afraid that Conscience and Self-conceit would unite 
to become very voluminous and wearisome writers. 
A far better excuse is that the authoress had some- 
thing to say on a subject of particular, though not 
of general, interest, and possessed the power of say- 
ing that something tolerably well. 


The Near and the Heavenly Horizons, By 
Madame de Gasparin. (London: Strahan & Co.) 
We are not told that this is a translation from the 
French, but the thought, the sentiment. the ar- 
rangement of sentences, the humour and the pathos 
are all essentially Gallic. The purity and tender- 
ness of the volume are French also, but they form 
a delightful contrast to the indelicate sentimen- 
tality in which French imaginative writers are 
now so prone to indulge. The Near Horizon con- 
sists of picturesque sketches drawn with great feli- 
city and feeling, and taken, we shonld imagine, 
from the life. They are simple sketches, describing 
simple and homely scenes, sometimes pleasantly 
coloured by the imagination of the artist. Madame 
de Gasparin reminds us somewhat in these stories of 
Emile Souvestre. The latter portion of the volume, 
entitled Zhe Heavenly Horizon, consists entirely of 
religious meditations, and bears witness to the deep 
earnestness, the warm faith, and the glowing aspi- 
rations of the writer. Altogether, the bovok de- 
serves to be praised not only for the spirit in whith 
it is conceived, but also for its literary merits. 
‘Madame de Gasparin writes extremely well; and 
even in this age of many books, a little time may 
be very pleasantly and profitably devoted to hers. 


From Death to Life; Bible Records of Remark- 
able Conversions. By the Rev. Adolph Saphir. 
(Edinburgh: Strahan. London: Hamilton.)—This 
volume forms a series of discourses, which we pre- 
sume were originally delivered from the pulpit. 
They exhibit great earnestness, considerable com- 
mand of language, and some imagination, and the 
author has to a large extent caught the pleasant 
quaintness of certain of our old Puritan divines. The 
style is perhaps too flowery to be considered alto- 
gether in good taste, but it is impressive notwith- 
standing, and we believe there are many readers who 
will be attracted by it. Milton says truly, that not 
every one cares to look on Truth herself unless they 
see her elegantly dressed ; and a little extra furbelow 
often wins golden opinions. 


Lectures on the Chemistry of a Candle. By M. 
Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S. (Griffin.) Professor Fara- 
day comes as a child to the consideration of his 
simple subject. It is to childhood that he addresses 
his wise words, and the bond of simplicity is pre- 


To devote one’s whole time and attention | 
to tend a large flock is a delight which those alone | 
And are | 
there not numberless concomitant advantages? Are | 
; elements. 








supposed in lecturer, audience, and matter. That 
many “children of a larger growth” have always 
been found eager to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded at the Royal Institution and else- 
where of learning the why and the wherefore of 
things they see around them from Professor Fara- 
day’s lips, has never induced him to speak in terms 
unsuited to those who are yet unacquainted with 
He does not even employ that simple 
system of symbols which is so convenient to the 
scientific world. We drink water, and not HO ; 
we are taught to regard carbonic acid gas, and not 
CO, as an element at once necessary and destruc- 
tive to life and light. The general philosophy of 
his subject is chiefly dealt with rather than its 
subtle minutiz ; but, at the same time, the lecturer 
is very explicit in explaining the origin, the pur- 
pose, and the ultimate destiny of the different ele- 
ments at work in the flame of a candle. Of course 
it is far more amusing to hear than to read such 
lectures as these, and far easier to understand them 
when illustrated by experiments. But to all not 
conversant with the subject it will afford an even- 
ing’s = and profit to study these six addresses 
to children, by the varied illustrating light of a wax, 
a composition, and a tallow-candle. 
FOREIGN. 

Histoire des plus Célébres Amateurs Etrangers, 
Espaquols, Anglais, Flamands, Hollandais ct Alle- 
mands, et de leurs Relations avec les Artistes. Par 
M. J. Dusmenil, Membre de Conseil Général du 
Loiret, &c. (Paris: Veuve Jules Renouard. 1860. 
8vo, 510 pp.) This is a continuation of a most im- 
portant work on the history of Art in almost every 
country in Europe in which it has been cultivated. 
We have a Biography, as far as Art is considered, 
of Philip II. of Spain, with those also of his mi- 
nisters, the Duke of Alba, Cardinal Granvella Pacheco, 
and other Spanish notabilities ; followed by that of 
Philip IV. and the Lives of his Ministers, Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza. For England, Charles I., has 
special notice, with the contemporary Earl of Arundel 
and the Duke of Buckingham. Of the Flemings, we 
notice Nicholas Rokox and Caspar Gawaerts. Of 
the Germans, Erasmus, Joh. Winkelman, Count 
Bruhl, Raph. Mengs. For the Dutch, Count Huy- 
gens, Utenborgard, and Burgomaster Six ; but it is 
unfortunate that for all the Teutonic masters, the 
author’s want of acquaintance with their language 
should have caused much of his detail to be imper- 
fect. 

Beitrége zur Kunstgeschichte des Mittel-Alters, 
Von J. A. Ramboux, Conservator des Stiidtischen 
Museums zu Kiln.—Contributions to the History 
of Art in the Middle-Ages. By J. Ramboux, Con- 
servator of the City Museum at Cologne.—(Koln : 
1860. Large 4to. With 125 tinted Lithographs.) 
These drawings, collected in the extended travels 
of the talented author, answer fully the expecta- 
tions that would arise from the known talent of 
the collector. The objects lithographed are for the 
most part of the highest interest. We may no- 
tice a series of very antique and recherché minia- 
tures from Treves, and Monte Cassino in Italy, &c., 
the facsimile of a poem by Dante, and a view of 
the remains of the house in which he was born; 
some unedited pre-Raphaelite paintings, with speci- 
mens of the youthful works of that great master. 
A short text gives the necessary elucidation to the 
plates. 
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Wardtaw (R.), Posthumous Works, vol. iii.: Lectures on 
Book of Proverbs, vol, iii, 12mo0, 5s. Fullarton, 

Wourren (A. W.), Promises of Jesus. Christ Iuminated, se- 
vond edition, 8vo, 15s. Bell. 

Weale’s Series; Practical Instruction in Science of Railway 
Construction, 12mo, Is. 6d. 


| finitely better works by unpuffed English painters. 





What are They Doing at Boulogne ? Introduction by Rey. T. 
Brocklchurst, 12mo, 2s, Cd. Hamilton. 








THE UZIELLI COLLECTION. 


Since our last publication, a most remarkable 
collection of vertu and works of Art has been 
scattered under the hammer of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood. It belonged to the late Mr. | 
Matthew Uzielli, and must have been collected at | 
great cost. Many of the specimens were of a high 
character, and brought prices corresponding to their | 
worth ; and the five or six days’ sale—for it is not | 
concluded while we write—must realize a very hand- | 
some sum, although the net proceeds may fall short | 
of the amount paid by the late spirited and intelli- | 
gent collector. The prices fetched by those more | 
important lots will have been seen by all the readers 
of the Literary Gazettein the morning papers, so that 
it seems useless to repeat the information ; but such 
sales as these bring vividly to view thoughts and 
reflections which are seldom turned to any practical 
account, Nothing, for example, can rest heavier | 


on the spirit of a genuine collector, than the anti- | 
eipation that after death, as a usual rule, comes | 
‘Christie and Manson,—that the treasures in the 
possession of which he has so delighted, and which 
have cost much labour and anxiety in collecting, 
through perhaps a long lifetime, will be dispersed 
in a few days after his decease under the re- 
morseless stroke of an auctioneer’s hammer. In 
cases where the money to be secured from sale is of 
consequence to survivors, the higher thought of | 
thereby ministering to necessity may assuage the | 
more sentimental grief. But when the money is 
not wanted, it seems impossible to believe that he 
who has collected, should not feel greater pleasure 
in his collection being preserved, than in its certain 
or probable dispersion. Suppose that, under this 
feeling, all wealthy collectors should agree to leave 
their collections to the public, the nation could 
evidently not accept of such gifts ; and there seems , 
no other feasible mode of preservation in entirety ; 
but if a middle course were adopted, it would at 
-onee satisfy the highest longing of the collector 
and perpetuate his name, while benefiting the 
country, at comparatively small cost to survivors. 
Suppose that the late Mr. Uzielli, when money 
was no ohject,—and we do not mean the illustration 
to reflect upon his munificent generosity, which was 
sufficiently shown by his being one of the first, 
aud by far the most liberal guarantors to the pro- 
posed Exhibition of 1862, for which his name stood | 
for £10,000,—but suppose, instead of leaving his | 
fine collection to be dispersed, he had provided that 
within a reasonable or defined limit the nation, as 
represented by the British Museum, National Gal- 
lery, or Kensington Museum, should have had the 
power of selecting specimens necessary to fill up 
gaps in the historic chain of Art production, and 
that such specimens should ever after bear the name 
of the donor, the feeling of helping to complete a 
great national collection would at Teast be as plea- 
sant as contemplating probable dispersion. By this 
means a national collection could be formed in Eng- 
land such as will never be gathered in the present 
style of national collecting, and which would soon 
become the greatest and most perfect in the world. 
Another fact, which forees itself upon attention at 
such sales, is the rather disheartening one that, 
generation after generation, those who lay out 
money mpon pictures are the slaves of fashion and 


| while others, infinitely inferior in all those higher 


} plunge the critic into a state of fixed despondency ; 
D 


| Vietion, resting on ever-widening basis, that those 
who are gulled and duped into the purchase of high- 


the dupes of mere names. It may be admitted 
that no artist can reach popularity without. doing 
something to seeure it; but these auctions show that 
the something may have little relation to Art, in 
times past or present. The latest fashion is the 
works of two or three French artists, with the real 
or supposed merits of whose pictures some of the 
more credulous collectors have been inflated, till 
the veriest seraps of these artists, defective al- 
though they be, bring higher prices than almost in- 


This delusion will also have its day, and expire as 
others have; but only toallow another crop of weeds, 
equally rank, to be brought. forth by the same soil, 
In due time thesame kind of chaff will be set tocatch 
the same, or others of the same breed of, sparrows, 
And thus we have gone on generation after genera- 
tion, or more recently year after. year, the dealer 
never failing to discover a succession of geniuses for 
the admiration of the ignorant, whose pictures were 
cheap at high prices, when sold, because they 
would become priceless treasures to the future. 
Suppose some of the collectors who flourished dur- 
ing the end of the last century could now attend a 
sale of such pictures as they honoured with their 
patronage and money, how they would no doubt stare 
at the reversal which posterity has pronounced | 
upon their judgment! How often they would re- 
quire to rub their eyes, before they would wake up 
to the fact that the works of their favourite and 
fashionable Smith, to whom they awarded prizes, 
and whose landscapes they wasted Woolett’s time in 
engraving, can now be had for a few pounds, al- 
most.a few shillings ; while the landscapes of Rich- 
ard Wilson now readily realize a thousand times 
more money than the prices at which they valued 
them. The same is true of many pictures which were 
sold on this occasion: works of marvellous.artistic 
power were sold for comparatively an old song, 





| qualities which render works of genius valuable, 


realized prices ten times higher than their proper 
value. Such a state of things is enough to create 
doubt as to the real Art progress of the public, and 


ut beneath the general fact, there is the sure con- 


priced mediocrity or rubbish—pictures on which the 
puffers probably realize from 100 to 500 per cent.— | 
form a gradually diminishing circle ; ahhough there 
is always a fresh crop of dupes, arising generally 
from among those whose relations have left them 
rich in money, but destitute of knowledge, or among 
those who have become wealthy without having 
become wise. 





SOIENCE. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


9th April_—Dr, J. E. Gray, V-P.Z.S,, in the chair. 

Mr. A. D. Bartlett read some notes on the breed- 
ing of the larger feline animals in Zoological Gar- 
dens and in travelling menageries. 

Dr. Giinther pointed out the characters of a new 
boa of the genus Pelophilus, ey to be called 
P. Fordii, and of a new species of fish of the genus 
Gerres, from the Cape of Good Hope, being the 
Gerres longirostris of Professor Rapp’s MS. 

Dr. J. E. Gray gave an account of the mammals 
recently transmitted from Cambodja by M. Mouhot, | 
and called particular attention to an apparently new 
species of Hylobates, for which he suggested the 
specific name pileatus would be applicable, and to | 
two new squirrels (Seiurus splendens and S. cam- | 
bodjensis). | 

Extracts were read from letters addressed to the | 
Secre by Mr. R. Swinhoe, relative to some mam- | 
mals collected at Pekin during the stay of the Bri- 
tish expedition, and transmitted to the Society ; and 
from a letter addressed to Mr. T. R. Jones, by Mr. | 
8. R. Pittard, relative to the mode of flight of oceanic | 
birds, particularly those of the genus Diomedea, as 
observed during his voyage to Australia. 

Papers were also read, by Mr. H. Adams, on new 
shells from Mr. Cuming’s collection; and by Dr. | 
L. Morch, of Copenhagen, on the genus Siphonium | 
belonging to the family Vermetide, 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 10, 1861.—Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S., 
in the chair. 

James Hector, M.D. Edinb., 13, Gate Street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, was elected a Fellow. 

The following communications were read:— 

1. “On the Geology of the Conntry between 
Lake Saperior and the Pacific Ocean (between 48 
and 55° parallels of latitude), explored by the 
Government Exploring Expedition under the com- 
mand of Captain J, Palliser (1857-60),” By James 
Hector, M.D. Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son, V.P.G.S. 

This paper gave the geological results of three 
years’ exploration of the British territories in North 
America along the frontier-line of the United States, 
and westward from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
Ocean, 

It began by showing that. the central portion of 
North Americais a great triangular plateau, bounded 
by the Rocky Mountains, Alleghanies, and Lauren- 
tian axis, stretching from Canada to the Arctic 
Ocean, and divided into two slopes by a watershed 
that nearly follows the political boundary-line, and 
throws the drainage to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Arctic Ocean. The northern part of this plateau 
has a slope, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Eastern or Laurentian axis, of six feet in the mile, 
but is broken by steppes, which exhibit lines of 
ancient. denudation at three different levels; the 
lowest is of freshwater origin ; the next belongs to 
the drift-deposits, and the highest is the great 
prairie-level of undenuded Cretaceous strata, This 
plateau has once been complete to the eastern axis, 
but is now incomplete along its eastern edge, the 
soft strata having been removed in the region of 
Lake Winipeg. 

The eastern axis sends off a spur that encircles ihe 
west shore of Lake Superior, and is. composed of 
metamorphic rocks and granite of the Laurentian 
Series. ‘To the west of this follows a belt where 
the floor of the plateau is exposed, consisting of 
Lower Silurian and Devonian rocks, On these rest 


| eretaceous strata, which prevail all the way to the 


Rocky Mountains, overlaid here and there by de- 


| tached tertiary basins. 


The Rocky Mountains are composed of carboni- 
ferous and Devonian limestones, with massive quartz- 
ites and conglomerates, followed to the west by a 
granitic tract which occupies the bottom of the great 
valley between the Rocky and the Cascade Moun- 
tains. The Cascade chain is voleanic, but the vol- 
canos are now inactive; to the west of it, along the 
Pacific coast, cretaceons and tertiary strata prevail, 
The description of these rocks was given with con- 
siderable detail on account of their containing a lig- 
nite, Which for the first time has heen determined 
to be of cretaceous age. This lignite, which is of 
very superior quality, has been worked for some 
years past by the Hudson Bay Company, and is in 
great demand for the steam-navy of the Pacifie sta- 
tion, and for the manufacture of gas. Extensive 
lignite deposits in the prairie were also alluded to; 
and, like those above mentioned, were considered to 
be of cretaceous age; but, besides these, there are 
also lignites of the Tertiary period. ; 

The general conclusion was that the existence of 
a supply of fuel in the islands of Formosa and Japan, 
in Vancouver's Island, in the cretaceous strata of the 
western shores of the Pacific, but principally within 
the British territory, and in the plains along the 
Saskatchewan, will exercise a most important influ- 
ence in considering the practicability of a route to 


| our Eastern possessions through the Canadas, the 


Prairies, and British Columbia. 

2. “On Elevations and Depressions of the Earth 
in North America.” By Dr. A. Gesner, F.G.S. 

After some observations on the differences be- 
tween volcanic uplitts of the land, and the slow up- 
ward and downward shiftings produced by changes 
in the position of great parallel areas during long 
periods of time, the author proceeds to enumerate 
evidences of local elevation and subsidence that he 
has observed along the coast, from the northern 
part of Labrador to New Jersey. 

In the south-eastern part of New Jersey, at Nan- 
tucket, Martha’s Vineyard, and Portland, submer- 
gence of the land is proceeding, locally, at the rate 
of probably four feet in sixty years. In New 
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Lruuswick, at St. John’s, the land has been elevated : 
at the Great Manan Island and the Great Tanta- 
man Marsh, there has been subsidence. At Bathurst 
and on the opposite coast of Lower Canada, the 
land seems to be rising. In Nova Scotia, near the 
Bay of Fundy and Mines Basin, there is subsi- 
dence; on the southern side, however, there are 
signs of elevation. The sea rapidly encroaches 
upon Louisberg in Cape Breton; and in Prince 
Edward’s Island, also, at Caseumpec, submergence 
of the land is taking place. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Wednesday, April 10, 1861.—Sir John Boileau, 
Bart., in the chair. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper communicated by Edward 
Falkener, Esq., “On the Hypzthral Openings of 
Greek Temples,” in which Mr. Falkener reviewed the 
various opinions which had been held on this sub- 
ject, and especially noticed the new theory broached 
by Mr. Fergusson, that the ancient buildings must 
have been lighted by windows in their roofs, some- 
what after the Gothic clerestory. Mr. Falkener 
proved that such a view was altogether untenable, 
and that there was not the slightest evidence in its 
favour, either from the writings of antiquity, in 
which different temples or portions of temples are 
described, or from the remains which have been 
preserved for our examination, and which may 
still be seen and measured by those who take an in- 
terest in this matter. Mr. Falkener further ob- 
served, that had we no other evidence, the very name 
‘“ Hypeethral” pointed to the character of the open- 
ings in question. “Hypzxthral” clearly means 
that which was directly under the sky,—* sub dio,” 
“sub Jove,”—and could not justly be applied to 
Jateral openings of any kind. Mr. Falkener further | 
demonstrated that his view of the hypzthral opening 
in the centre of the roof of the temple, is confirmed | 
by the arrangement of the floor of the Parthenon, | 
which is slightly depressed on one side, so as to let | 
any water that should come through the openings 
above, run, off and by fragments discovered by Pro- | 
fessor Cockerell, during his excavations at Phigaleia | 
and Basse in Arcadia. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

16th April.—Colonel Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

Messrs. J. Flint and John Messent were elected 
Fellows, 

Mr. W.L. Sargant read a paper, “ On the Fallacy 
of Mr. Warburton’s Argument in favour of an In- 
discriminating Income Tax.” The object of this 
paper was to expose the fallacy of a celebrated 
argument put forward by the late Mr. Warburton, 
which, though it has been scientifically refuted by 
Dr. Farr and others, has nevertheless made converts 
of many persons, and has recently been reiterated in’ 
a periodical of high reputation. Mr. Warburton’s 
argument was intended to meet the objection, that 
the Income-tax is unfairly levied when it taxes at 
the same rate the holder of a short annuity and the 
landholder or the fundholder, whose incomes are 
permanent. To this Mr. Warburton replied, that 
we have only to make the Income-tax permanent, 
and the unfairness ceases; for then the short- 
annuitant, whose income will cease at the end 
of five or ten years, will only pay during five 
or ten years, while the landlord or the fund- 
holder will pay for an indefinitely long period. 
In order to show more conveniently the unsound- 
ness of this argument, Mr. Sargant cited « case ' 
by way of illustration. He supposed two per- 
sons to have become possessed, at the same time, 
the one, of an annuity of £2000 for ten years; the 
other, of funded property yielding him £800 a year 
in perpetuity, Now, if the short annuitant is mo- 


of Adam Smith, to pay the same income-tax. Nor | previous valuation which might have been made 
does Mr. Warburton deny this proposition ; on the | could not be taken into account ; so that, in order - 
contrary, he goes further, and professes to point out | to apply the principle equitably, it would be neces- 
how this may be done. He says,make the income-tax | sary to have a fresh valuation each year. In con- 
permanent and uniform, and the unfairness ceases; | ¢lusion Mr. Sargant observed, that he was fu'ly - 
then the short-annuitant will pay on his £2000 aware of the serious objection which might be made 
during ten years only, while the fundholder will pay | to his argument ; namely, that it might be true of 
on his £800 for an indefinite period. It was Mr. | the specific income and rate of interest which he had 
Sargant’s object to expose the fallacy of this argu- | assumed, while other incomes and other rates of in- 
ment. Supposing. the income-tax to have been | terest might yield a different result. But to this he 
made permanent at 9d. in the pound, what would | replied, that if he had been engaged in a mathema- 
be the relative position of the two persons above- | tical treatise he would have put /etters instead of 





mentioned at the end of the first year? The fund- | 
holder would have received £800, have paid £30 for | 
income-tax, and have spent the remaining £770; | 
the short-annuitant would have received £2000, 
have paid £75 for income-tax, and, in order that he | 
might save the necessary £1200, would have limited | 
himself to spending £725. At the very outset, 
therefore, he would have had £45 /ess to spend than 
the fundholder, But, how would he dispose of the 
unexpended £1200? It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would invest it in any security yielding 
the necessary 5 per cent. interest. What, then, 
would be the position of the two persons at the end 
of the second year? The fundholder would have 
again received £800, paid £30, and spent £770; 
the short-annuitant would also have received £2000 
as before, have paid £75 for income-tax, and have 
spent £725. But this is not all. The £1200, 
which he had invested in the former year, would, 
in this year, have yielded him £60 interest, and upon 
this also he would have had to pay income-tax 
amounting to £2 5s. It will be seen, therefore, that | 
not only has the short-annuitant to pay income-tax | 


' upon his £2000, but also upon the interest yielded | 


by a portion of that £2000, 7. e. upon capital and | 


less money to spend, he pays treble the income-tax | 
that is paid by the fundholder ; and this inequality 
goes on increasing, until, in the tenth year of his | 
annuity it amounts to a considerable sum. But | 
the greatest hardship to the short-annuitant is 
yet to come. Mr. Warburton has promised him that 
when his annuity ceases, the calls upon him for in- 
come-tax will cease also. But is this really the 
case? On the contrary, he will find that having 


| saved up his £16,000 he will have to pay upon the | 


interest it yields just the same as before. After 
having, during ten years, paid three times as much 
for income-tax as his friend the fundholder, the 
only relief he receives at the end of that period is 
the very questionable one, of paying for the future, 
at the same rate as the possessor of land or consols! 
No doubt his former grievance, of paying on both 
capital and interest, has now come to an end. He 
no longer pays on the £2000; he pays only on the 
interest of his savings. But the promise was that 
at the end of the ten years he should pay nothing, 
and that promise is completely falsitied. But, it 
may be said, suppose the short-annuitant does not 
chonse to save, but spends the whole of his £2000 
a year, in that case Mr. Warburton’s argument is 
correct. To this Mr. Sargant replies, that in that 
case, at the end of the ten years, he will be desti- 
tute, and adds, that by spending his principal he will 
avoid all future income-tax. Indeed, it is obvious 
that all income-tax whatever may be avoided by the 
simple contrivance of wasting the whole of one’s 
property. Mr. Sargant then calls attention to an- 
other circumstance connected with this question. 
It has been proposed that all incomes should be 
valued by competent actuaries, and in that case the 
short annuity of £2000 would not pay more than 
the permanent investment of £800. Mr. Sargant 
admits the fairness of this principle, but doubts its 
practicability. Suppose an income-tax of 9d. in the 


derately prudent, he will not spend the whole of his pound is imposed in the seventh year of the above- 
income while it lasts, and accept beggary when it | mentioned annuity, at what value ought it to be esti- 
ceases, but will save sufficient out of his annuity to | mated? Such an annuity might be looked at in 
yield him a permanent income at the end of the ten | two ways: first, as an annuity for ten years, of 
years. To effect this he spends, say £800 a year, t which three are unexpired ; secondly, as an annuity 
and saves the remaining £1200, which, with com- | for three years. If it is taken according to the first 


pound interest at 5 per cent., will amount, at the | 
end of the end of the ten years, to about £16,000— | 
a capital barely sufficient to yield him a permanent 
income of £800. The two persons, therefore, oue 
with his short annuity of £2000, and the other with 
his permanent income of £800, are in about the 
same position, and ought, aecording to the dictum ! 


of these estimates, the annuity will be valued as 
about equal to a permanent one of £800 ; if accord- 
ing to the latter estimate, it will be valued as equa! 
to a permanent income of £260. Mr. Sargant is of 
opinion that the latter is the true value ; because, 


figures, and although he had used a particular 
illustration, he did not think that this at all affected 
his general results. He fully believed that his ficti- 
tious case does really represent a large number of 
incomes assessed under Schedule D, including not 
only annuitants, but those of the much larger class 
of traders and professional men, whose incomes are 
frequently precarious and short-lived. 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Jellicoe ; Mr. 
D. Chadwick; Mr. Grove, M.P., Q.C.; Mr. Hol- 
land; Mr. Hubbard M.P.; Mr. Ashworth, and Mr. 
S. Brown, took part; and, on the motion of Mr. 
Newmarch, the discussion was adjourned until Tues- 
day evening, the 23rd inst., at seven o'clock. 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 16.—The President, John Crawfurd, Esq., 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
James Wm. Fleming, F.R.C.S., Surg. 37th Regt. ; 
Edward Osborne Smith, Esq., F.S.A. F.R.G:S. ; 
Thomas Bateman, Esq.; Rev. John Hay; Rev. J. 
Cave-Browne; James Rome, M.A.; Thomas Wells, 
W. E. Stanbridge, E. Atkinson, M. J. Anketell, R. 
W. Haynes, F.R.S.L., and Luke Burke, Esquires. 

A paper was read by Mr. Vaux, communicated 


| interest too! Further, it appears that, with much | by James Hector, MD. and W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., 


“On the tribes met with during the Expedition 
for the Exploration of the Rocky Mountains, com- 
manded by Captain Palisser.” 

Capt. Palisser, Mr. Graham, Dr. Hector, Mr. Li- 
bister, Capt. Parker Snow, the President, and others 
took part in a long and interesting discussion. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Moy., Apt. 22.—Royal Geographical Society, 8}.—Latest re- 
searches of Dr. Livingstone in Central 
Africa, as communicated by himself in 
letters to Sir Roderick Murchison, with 
a Memoir of the Batoka people and the 
Great Falls of Victoria, by Mr. C. Li- 
vingstone, his Secretary. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8. 

Tura, Apr. 23.—Statistical Society, 7.—Special Meeting. 
M. von Buschen on Serf Emancipation in 
Russia.—Adjourned Diseussion on In- 
come Tax. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—The No-~ 
tional Defences, by Mr. George P. Bid- 
der, Jun., B.A. 

Societu of Antiquaries, 2.— Anniversary 
Meeting. 

Zoological Society of London, 9.— Mr. 
Gould on a New Woodpecker of the ge- 
nus Hemicereus.—Dr. Giinther on some 
New Species of Reptiles collected 
Cambodja by M, Mouhot. 

Wep., Apr. 24.—British Archwological Association, 8}. 

Royal United Service Institution, 8}.—Ca, 
tain Halsted, R.N., on Lron-clad Ships. 

Geological Society, 8.—On the Oc -urrence of; 
Curena fluminalis at Kelsey Hill, near. 
Hull, by Joseph Prestwich, Esg., PLR S., 
F.G.8.—-On the Shropshire Coal-field, 
more particularly as relates to the Great 
East or Simon Fault, by Marcus W. T 
Scott, Esq., F.G.S. 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. John Bell on Co- 
loured Statues; Colour around Statues ; 
and Paintings and Statues, 

Tuvr., APR, 25.—Royal Society, 8}. 

Numismatic Society, 7. 

Fri, Arrit 26,—Royal United Service Institution, 2—Major 
Miller on the Italian Campaign of 1859), 
part 2, General Review. 

Sar, Apr. 27.—Roual Botanic Society, 3.45. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Tuesday, April 23, Three o’clock.—Professor Owen 
on Fishes. 

Thursday, April 25, Three o’clock.—Professor Tyn- 
dall on Electricity. 

Friday, April 26, Eight o’clock.—Professor Owen on 
the Scope and Appliances of a National Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 





as the Income-tax only professes to deal with in- 
comes as they stand at the time of assessment, any 





Saturday, April 27, Three o’clock.—Max Miiller, 
Esq., on the Science of Language. 
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_ THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Oxrorp, April 18, 

The Professors haye nearly all of them issued no- 
tices of their lectures for the Term. Two only 
possess sufficient general interest to make it advis- 
able to call attention to them, viz. Professor Stan- 
ley’s Course on the Jewish Church, the period of 
the Judges being the particular portion of the sub- 
ject which he will treat of this Term ; and a lecture 
which Mr. Monier Williams, the Boden Professor, 
intends to deliver to-morrow, on the Study of San- 
skrit in relation to missionary work in India. 
Nearly all the other Professors give, during the 
Summer Term, lectures of a more private character, 
“de iis que melius sine solemnitate tradi possunt,” 
explanatory of their public teaching in the two 
Winter Terms. The Rev. Dr. Barrow, Principal of 
St. Edmund's Hall, is obliged, on account of his bad 
health, to leave Oxford. This Hall is the property 
of Queen’s College, and accordingly the Provost 
and Fellows of that Society will proceed on the 
30th of this month to the election of a new Princi- 
pal. Your readers will probably have noticed in 
the daily papers, that Lord John Russell has offered 


to Cambridge nominations to the appointment of | 


Student Interpreter in China and Japan, .A similar 
offer has been made through the Earl of Derby, the 
Chancellor to this University, and the conditions 


have been made public by the Vice-Chancellor. The | 


salary attached to these offices begins at £200 per 
annum, and the limit of age for candidates is from 
sixteen to twenty-five ; this latter arrangement is 


only to hold good for this year. Whether it is in- | 


tended that these places are to be open to public 
competition, or how it is to be decided what candi- 
dates shall be sent up to the Civil Service Exami- 
ners, it is not from the Vice-Chancellor’s notice 
easy to decide. The Post-Masterships, &c., at 
Merton, were awarded as follows :—Classical : Mr. 
J. H. Stennett, of Rugby. Mathematical: Mr. A. 
D. Tyssen, of Winchester. Jackson Scholar: Mr. 
W. Pestene, of Cheltenham. Bible-Clerk: Mr. H. 
C. Jollye, of Bradfield. There were about. thirty- 
two competitors in.all. 

The Senior Proctor has published the names of 
those who are to be examined in the “ Litere Hu- 
maniores” school, second public examination ; they 
number about 217, which is about what is usual, 
this Term. 

In Convocation, on Monday last, a donation of 
£400 from the University Chest for the relief of the 
famine-stricken natives of India was decided upon ; 
and the seal of the University was affixed to an 
address of condolence to her Majesty, on the death 
of the Duchess of Kent. , 

In Congregation, this afternoon, the “local ex- 
amination” statute, with the emendations of the 
Council, will be promulgated, as also a statute to 
simplify the University accounts, lessen the expen- 
diture under the hends of police and superanuation 
fund, and increase the money supplied to the Bod- 
liean Library, out of the University Chest. 

In Convocation, at the same time, permission will 
be asked for the Rev. H. Anstey, of St. Mary’s Hall, 


to make such extracts, &c., from the archives, as | 


may illustrate clerical and academical life during 
the period extending from the beginning of Heury 
the Third’s reign to the end of Henry the Seventh’s. 
It will also be proposed to affix the University seal 
toa petition against the Bill legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and to authorize the 
Vice-Chancellor to appoint a teacher of Italian on 
the Taylor Foundation. On the 27th of this month 
there will be an election at Worcester College, to an 
Exhibition cn the Lady Holford Foundation, of the 
annual value of £20; candidates must call on the 
Provost on the 26th. There will also be an election 
to three Scholarships.of £80 per annum at Lincoln 
College on the 21st of May ; candidates to call on 
the Rector on the 16th. 

The letter which the Vice-Chancellor addressed 


to the Rev. A. G. Cornwall, in reply to one which | 
he received from that gentleman on behalf of the | 


Clerical and Lay Association for the Promotion of 
Evangelicalism, has already ap 
papers, and must have been read with satisfaction 
by all the true friends of the University, or even of 
the Church. Without at all entering upon the 





peared in most of the | 


| vexata questio of Essays and Reviews, or falling | new buildings. We are only told that £14,000 is 


| into any pitfall.on one side or the other, which it | 


was no doubt hoped he would do, Dr. Jeune ad- 
ministered a calm rebuke to the impertinence of 
Mr. Cornwall and his friends, which it is only to 
be feared the callous state of their better feelings 
may not allow them to profit by. 





ment of facts be true, and I have not yet had an op- 
| portunity of testing their truth. Their complaint 
| is, that Mr. Coxe, the chief librarian of the Bod- 
| liean, has been allowed to retain the cure of Wyt- 

ham, whilst Mr, Hachmann, one of the sub-libra- 
| rians, is debarred from holding his curacy at St. 
| Paul’s, in Oxford, along with his other post. The 


excuse in Mr. Coxe’s case is, it is alleged, that he | 
| had held his curacy long before the statute, a recent | 


| mann’s case. 


| The Banbury Road is being disfigured by huge | 
| white posts, set up by the International Telegraph | 


Company. It will be a great. eyesore if all pretty 
| country roads are to undergo a similar treatment. 


I see that some of the local, and one of the Lon- | 
don papers, are trying to raise a grievance against | 
Oxford; and not without ground if their ‘state- | 


one, which forbids the union of the two, came into | 
force; and this same excuse is refused in Mr. Hach- | 


in hand, and that £14,000 more must be borrowed, 
Possibly, however, the necessary information may 
be forthcoming in due time. The expediency of re- 
paying the loan in the short period of twelve years, 
| as Lr naga by the Syndicate, is exceedingly ques- 
| tionable. 

The illness of Professor Henslow is of a far more 
serious character than was at first anticipated ; in- 
| deed not the least hope is entertained of his recovery. 

James Baker, Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Cambridge University Volunteers, has published a 
pamphlet on Military Education in connection with 
the Universities. After ‘alluding to the deficient 
education provided at Sandhurst for officers in the 
army, he suggests that the Government should en- 

| dow military Fellowships and Scholarships at the 
Universities, and that no one should receive a com- 
mission who had not obtained a military degree. T 
can see no valid reason why the Universities should 
not extend their sphere of usefulness by encouraging 
the study of military science, and tewarding those 
who attained proficiency ; but to make a University 
degree an Sidlspetisabie condition of entering the 
army, would inevitably prove most disastrous to the 
' service. Every profession ought to open its avenues 


There isa rumour that Mr. Cardwell will have | to all who possess the requisite qualifications, irre- 


to appear before his constituents before long. It is | spective of the place where those qualifications are 


| asserted, and contradicted too, that he will take the 
Colonial Office, whilst the Duke of Newcastle will 
go to India; but your London readers know more 
~—_ the truth of this statement than we do down 
ere. 


Campripgr, April 17, 
| Yesrerpay the Indian Civil Service law lectures 


logy delivered the first of two lectures upon the 
* Elucidation of certain passages of Scripture by 
means of Coins,” in St. John’s College combination 
room. On Friday, the Hulsean Professor of Divinity 
proposes to continue his lectures on the Gospel of 
St. Luke. 

There will be an examination at St. Catherine’s 
College on the llth and 12th of June, for two 
scholarships, open to all persons who have not com- 
menced residence in the University. One of them 
will be of the value of £40 a year, with rooms rent- 
free, and the other £50 a year. 
| tenable until the next scholarship examination. 
| Candidates must send in certificates of good conduct 

before the 2nd of June. 
Sidney College also advertises an examination to 














| acquired. Of late years the Inns of Court have 
deemed it expedient to rescind the regulations which 


| gave a preference to the holders of academical de- 


| of 


| ceeded from the 


| grees; and although this has had the effect of re- 


ducing the number of students at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, it can safely be said that the efficiency of 
the Bar has been in no way impaired. Indeed, 
many of the brightest. ornaments of the forum in 


: | our time.are not university men ; and there can be 
commenced, and the Disney Professor of Archeo- | 


little doubt that hundreds of men whose education 
has been picked up in private, perhaps in the face 
overty and destitution, would prove quite as 
useful to Her Majesty’s service as lads who pro- 
niversities with the full-blown 
honours of Bachelor of Artillery or Doctor of Engi- 


| neering. The reign of monopoly has passed away, 
| and the Universities must be content to maintain 


They will be | 


take place on the 9th of October, for a foundation | 
| scholarship worth £40; a Johnson exhibition worth | 


| £24; a Taylor exhibition worth £60; and four 
, Taylor exhibitions worth £30 each. 


| The Senate will soon be called upon to confirm | 


| the important Report of the University Property 
| Syndicate, the principal features of which I recently 
| pointed out. At present, every member of the 
| Senate contributes six shillings annually to the Uni- 
| versity Chest ; and it is proposed to levy a like sum 


| upon «al// members of the University, sizars alone | 


| excepted, whereby it is estimated an additional in- 
come of about £750 per annum may be raised. 
| This is-a clear case of taxation without representa- 
tion, as the Undergraduates, Bachelors of Arts, and 
| other large classes who will be subject to the new 
| impost, have no voice whatever in the matter. I 
| suppose, however, that the proposition will be car- 

ried. It would be more equitable. to raise the re- 
| quired sum by contributions from the. several. col- 
| leges in their corporate capacity—a mode of raising 
| funds for academical purposes, which appears. to 

have been viewed with much fayour by the late 

Commissioners, though unfortunately they did not 
| possess the requisite strength to enforce it. As the 
| Syndicate truly remark, the sum to be paid by each 
| individual is very trifling ; but it should be borne 

in mind, that numerous complaints have been made 


that expense ought to be jealously regarded. 


dicate by no means presents the /ucidus ordo which 


their superiority in educational matters solely by 
furnishing a first-rate article at a cheaper rate than 
their unendowed rivals, 


{We mentioned some short time ago (Literary Gazette for 
March 30) that a rumour was then afloat in Cambridge | 
that Sir Stuart Alexander Donaldson was about to under- 
take the biography of his late brother, the learned Dr. 
Donaldson. We have been requested by Sir Stuart Donald- 
son to say that there is no foundation whatever for this re- 
port, and that no such publication is or kas been contem- 


plated.) 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
April 17th, 1861. 


Sir,—Having for the last twenty years devoted 
much of my leisure time chiefly to the practical 
working out of Literary Institutes and other So- 


| cieties, my name would most likely be unknown to 
; you. The humblest officer of a Literary Institution 


might however, with reason, expect from the editor 
of a literary journal ordinary courtesy. The*man- 
ner in which you referred to me in your number 
for 30th March last can reflect no discredit on me. 

Tam, as Fannounced myself, President of the Barns- 
bury Literary Institute, im which Society there are 
850 Members, The payments made by the Com- 
mittee for literary and professional assistance are 
at the rate of £45 per quarter; for rent £33 per 
| quarter; for printing and advertising about £30 per 
| quarter. The whole of the business of this large 


of late concerning the expense of an academical | Institute is transacted by unpaid officers and com- 
education, and that every change likely to increase mitteemen. These gentlemen are no unworthy aids 


to the cause of Literature, and deserve to be men- 


It must be confessed that the budget of the Syn- | tioned at least in respectful terms. 


The “ warning” I addressed to Literary Institutes 


so eminently characterizes the financial statements did not spring from visionary fears. Mr. D. Francis, 
of Mr. Gladstone. One glaring defect is the ab- , of the Beaumont Institution, has (in your Journal 
sence of any estimate of the cost of the proposed of 13th April instant) spoken for his locality. The 


le- 
re- 
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iy ond of Albion Hall, Dalston, informs me that 
e has had to pay £4 or £5 at the instance of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society. The Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Chancery Lane, has been applied to for £6 
for penalties for one evening, and compromised by 
paying thirty shillings, The Institute I represent 
was applied to for a penalty of forty shillings. 
gave Mr. Stirling Coyne, the Secretary of the Dra- 
matic Authors’ Society, ten shillings for the author 
whose piece had been used by some members of our 
Elocution Class. Fresh instances are continually 
being brought to my notice. 

The Act obtained to protect dramatic authors 
from the piracies of theatrical managers is now 
stretched to oppress Literary Institutions. If it 
should be found to be what the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society represent it, the Literary Institutes will 
strive for its repeal or modification, In the mean- 
time, while struggling for a principle, I avoid per- 
sonalities. I object to Mr. Stirling Coyne’s opinions 
on this subject, but I have every reason to respect 
him personally. While I pursue this course, I have 
aright to expect courteous treatment both from 
editors and correspondents. 

Within a few days of this date, a meeting of de- 
legates from Literary Institutions will be held, and 
I have no doubt that you will then find that the evil 
is of greater magnitude than you could haye sup- 
posed, and that the course I have taken will be ap- 
proved of by many of the influential, supporters of 
such societies. 

Thanking you for having inserted what you did 
of my “ warning,” 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
J. R, MACARTHUR. 


65, Huntingdon Street, Barnsbury, N. . 


(Mr. Pickwick's surprise when the indignant cabman threw 
down his half-crown, and offered then and there to fight 
him, could scarcely have equalled ours on reading this letter 
from Mr. Macarthur. We have referred to the passage 
which seems to have so sorely offended Mr. Macarthur, and 
cannot for the life of us conceive what is the unhappy phrase 
or expression which has given rise to the above dignified and 
touching remonstrance. We informed our readers that we 
had received a notice from “a Mr. Macarthur,” portion of 
which we quoted. We have to apologize, perhaps, for the 
indefinite article, but we were unaware that the President 
of the Barnsbury Literary Institute was known so exten- 
sively as to justify the familiarity of introducing his name 
withont the prefix in question. We also stated briefly, and 
certainly not in any sneering or uncourteous tone, that we 
ventured to differ from the President of the Barnsbury 
Literary Institute. And we still differ from him. We still 
believe that neither the Dramatic Authors’ Society nor any 


other society will interfere where their plays are used for | 


simply elocutionary purposes. Now, what were the circum- 
stances in the very case of which Mr, Macarthur complains, 
that of the Barnsbury Institute? The play chosen for the 
delectation of the Elocution Class was our old friend ‘“ Box 
and Cox,” and we are informed that Bor on this occasion 
had his nose reddened, and Vox his hat crushed; or else Cor 
his nose reddened and Box his hat crushed, we forget which; 
and, in faet, that the piece was performed with all the para- 
phernalia belonging to it. For our own part, we should have 
thought that ** Box and Cox” was about the most inappro- 


priate piece that could possibly haye been selected for the | 


purpose of instruction in elocution. However, this is the 


concern of the Barnsbury Literary Institute, whose mem- | 
bers very possibly contain much dramatic talent of this light | 


sort. But if the members of the Barnsbury Literary Insti- 
tution want to perform such picces as ** Box and Cox,”’ they 
ought at least to understand that a clear distinction must be 
drawn between performances for the sake of elocutionary 
practice and those for the sake of attracting the public. 
That the performance in question was of the latter order is 
patent from the twofold fact, that it was advertised in vari- 
ous newspapers, and that money was taken at the doors. 
If the elocutionary class ef the Barnsbury Literary Institute 
come before the public as actors, the privilege to witness 
their performance being purchasable, we think they ought 
not to refuse to pay the ten shillings demanded for the use 
of what is nottheir own property. When Mr. Buckstone 
has ** Box and Cox” played at the Haymarket, he pays ten 
shillings to the Dramatic Authors’ Society. Why should 
his rivals, the members of the Barnsbury Elocutionary 
Class, refuse to do the same ?—Ep. L.G.] 
EOE EAE 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
. Panis, April 19. 
| New books are abundant. Poetry, theology, his- 
tory, philosophy, and miscellaneous literature are 
almost alike productive; the chief cn 
which I have not yet noticed are Tremblay’s work 
on The Muss—examined with reference to Art, 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion; Workmen and 
their works before God, by Henri Triqueti; Chris- 
tian Love in Marriage, and Hell, by Auguste 
Caillet. This last-named is a French version of the 
| universalist doctrine, only that the author prefers to 
| retain the phraseology of the Church, and argues in 
| favour of purgatory while he denies the existence of 
hell. The work exhibits a considerable amount of 
| erudition and much devotional feeling. Philosophy 
| presents us with a book On the Origin of the Tra- 
| ditions concerning the Christianity of Boethius, by 
| Charles Jourdain. It has been much called in 
| question of late whether the distinguished author of 
| The Consolations of Philosophy were a Christian or 
| not; the question now appears to be settled: Boe- 
| thius lived and died a pagan; the notion that he 
| was a Christian cannot be traced earlier than the 
| eighth century, and rests on the fact that in the time 
| of Luitprand of Lombardy, the remains of an 
| African bishop named Boethius were discovered in 
the island of Sardinia. This prelate was the author 
of the theological works generally attributed to the 
consul, and the two were from that time to the pre- 
sent confounded. Luitprand erected the tomb in 





this myth, composed of bishop and consul. 

Of politics we have of course enough and to spare : 
every kind of scheme by every kind of person is 
thrust before the nauseated public. Poland now 
occupies the principal place, dislodging for the mo- 
ment even the Pope himself. But amidst the cloud 
of ephemeral publications some are appearing of a 
more solid character. A letter by Diderot on lite- 
rary property has been discovered, annotated, and 
published. Of novels the chief is Saintine’s 
| Tales of all Colours; and of histories, that of 
| Cyprus, by M. L. de Mas Latrie; and of John 

the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, by M. H. La- 
| vallée. The great work of Jules Simon, The Work- 
; woman, is exercising a great effect here; it is 
long since such revelations have been made as are 
| found in these pages: it is doing the work which 
Hood’s Song of the Shirt did and is still continuing 
| todo in England; it may almost be called a com- 
| mentary on that wonderful lyric. We ought to have 





| a translation of it, or, at all events, an adaptation of | 


it to the circumstances of our own country. Nothing 
has appeared in Paris for a long time which has 
made so profound an impression on society. An 
important addition to the correspondence of Voltaire 
has been recently published. The history of the 
volume is interesting: at the death of the late M. 
| Renouard, a volume was sold among the contents of 
| his library largely annotated by the hand of Vol- 
| taire; it was the work written by Pere Daniel 

against Mezeray. Two gentlemen, MM. Cayrol 
| and Francois, were among the numerous bidders, but 
| the price the work brought was larger than they 
felt justified in giving, and it fell into the hands of 
Sir Richard Tufton, whom Frenchmen persist in 
calling an English Peer. As soon as this gentleman 
‘heard that MM. Cayrol and Francois had desired 
to purchase the book with a view to its publication, 
| he very liberally placed it in their hands, and the 
| foundation was thus laid for a new volume. But it 
was known that there was in existence an extensive 
correspondence between Voltaire and the Duchess of 
Saxe-Gotha, a correspondence extremely character- 
istic, and consisting of one hundred and forty letters. 
Messrs. Cayrol and Francois made many attempts to 
obtain access to this mass of letters, but the Duke 
refused permission, and the case seemed hopeless, 
Meantime a great admirer of Voltaire, a M. Evariste 
Bavoux, had been making researches at Ferney, and 
had there found some eighteen or nineteen letters 
of the patriarch. Here was another contribution, 
and M. Bavoux, ultimately more fortunate than his 
frien’s, succeeded in obtaining permission to publish 
the Saxe-Gotha correspondence. These together 
form a considerable volume, and are now given to 
the world by M. Bavoux, who takes to himself the 





the church of St. Peter at Pavia to the memory of | 


lion’s share of the glory, and dedicates, in rather 
| magniloquent terms, the whole collection to the 
| reigning Duke, the brother of our Prince Consort. 
| He takes a leaf out of the dedications of last cen- 
| tury, and compliments his Royal Highness on the 
| antiquity of his race, the royal alliance of his family, 
and various other matters which are not usually 
| considered to be in themselves meritorious—“ vir 
| ea nostra voco.” 

The collection, however, is not the less valuable ; 
it will not c the opinions entertained on either 
side of the Channel of the letter-writer ; it will but 
deepen and confirm them. The leters display the 
same depth of satire and the same superficial philo- 
sophy, the same thirst for “glory” and the same 
genuine kindness of heart, the same exquisite feli- 
city of diction and the same hatred of intolerance. 
They will, however, reveal more than has been 
hitherto known of the means whereby Voltaire kept 
| so strong a hold on the minds of persons so exalted in 
' rank and so various in opinion as those with whom his 
| favourite correspondences were carried on. One of 

these was to allow himself to be laid under no obliga- 
| tion. Of this determination we have several instances 
, inhiscorrespondence with the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha. 
| She had requested that he would write for her a 
| history of the Empire: he did so: when the work 
| was accomplished, she sent him, in a very delicate 
way, one thousand louis. He refused to accept 
them: “No, madam; shall the generosity of a 
grand-daughter of Ernest the Pious betray me into 
| the sin of simony? Holy things are not to be sold. 
, The desire of pleasing you, the happiness of obey- 





| ing your orders, is to me more sacred than a whole 
| chest of church plate.” Ata later period she pro- 
posed to send him her picture, but it was to be set 
with diamonds. Voltaire once more refused—not 
| the portrait, but the setting: “ Doesnot your Royal 
| Highness remember that the painters and sculptors 
of old never dared to ornament the representations of 
their goddesses? They were beautiful enough in 
themselves.” Later still, when war forced the Duke 
| and the Duchess to seek a loan, Voltaire negotiated 
| it for them, and became one of the securities. In 
| fact, in all his transactions with royalty, he appears 
| as the obliger rather than the obliged. During the 
| Seven Years’ War he was a sort of unacknowledged 
; ambassador between the sovereigns concerned, and 
| by his practical good sense he contributed not a 
| little to the restoration of One of the most 
amusing portions of this volume is that which con- 
| cerns Voltaire’s celebrated quarrel with Frederick of 
| Prussia, and the reconciliation effected with so much 
| difficulty by the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
The letters throw much light on Voltaire’s system 
of management by what has been called “flattery ;” 
but it is worthy of note, that, while in treating with 
| monarchs he makes no pretensions to equality, he 
| yet assumes it throughout, and that what he flat- 
| ters is only that which he esteemed. He compli- 
ments where he finds sentiments like his own. This 
| work will probably have a great success, and its im- 
| portance is certainly great enough to deserve it. 
| Another book which requires notice is Trélat’s 
| Lucid Insanity, considered with reference to Fami- 
| lies and Society. We have only recently begun 
| to understand this subject, and have called it “ moral 
insanity.” ‘The subjects of this madness answer 
reasonably to all questions put to them, and appear 
to superticial observers perfectly sane. That the 
fact is lamentably otherwise, M. Trélat. shows by a 
series of seventy-seven cases. The whole topic is 
one of melancholy interest. 





FINE ARTS. 





CATTLE LEAVING THE FARM.—VERBOECKHOVEN, 


Tuts is a picture of one of those homely subjects 
which has always been characteristic of the Flemish 
School, both earlier and later. As a work of art it 
will amply repay a visit both from the mere admirer 
and the student, it being not only a careful and 
honest study from nature, but a study inspired with 
true artistic thought, and exhibiting considerable 
powers of legitimate pictorial development. The 
time is early morn, and a careful examination will 
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at once show how minutely the painter has studied 
his subject. The clouds have that beautiful ‘semi- 
transparent tone and watery look which very few 
artists succeed in portraying. ‘The breadth of light 
and shadow are admirably carried out, and the tones 
of greys pervading the latter are judiciously managed. 
The horse on the right, the principal figure, isa piece 
of careful drawing and painting ; and in opposition 
to it, on the left, the black bull stands forth in bold 
relief. Indeed, the whole treatment of the animals in 
the picture shows great knowledge both in drawing 
and colour; but whilst admiring those necessary con- 
stituents which go far to make up a work of art, the 
mind of the artist has admirably portrayed inci- 
dents which cannot but give pleasure and instruc- 
tion to the observer. We refer more particularly to 
the female on the ass in the extreme right of the 
canvas, ready to start for market with the young 
kid in her arms just taken away from its. mother, 
whilst the boy on the extreme right is using his ut- 
mest endeavours to amuse and divert the attention of 
the mother during the first moments of her bereave- 
ment, Again, in the centre of the picture, the ewe, 
with her twin lambs, each endeavouring to gain her af- 
fection, gives that “one touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin.” Indeed, throughout the whole 
work incidents such as we have mentioned can be 
found ; but whilst we give this our opinion on the 
more important points of the picture, we do not con- 
sider it without faults. The foliage of the trees has a 
formality and mannerism which lead us to think 
this part of the work has not had the same care 
with regard to study from nature as other portions. 
Neither do we consider that development of detail 


which is to be found in the foreground, such as the | 


dew-drops in the lawn, &c., necessary for such a 
work ; they cannot be seen except by a very close 
examination, and from such a point of view as to 
destroy the other portions of the picture. In con- 
clusion, we would recommend no one who may have 
the time to lose this opportunity of examining Ver- 
boeckhoven’s work, as we-understand he is now past 
the study of his art through blindness. 





On Wednesday, that very melancholy specimen 
of latest renaissance, the Westminster School mo- 
nument, was the subject of a short conversation in 
Parliament. Colonel French asked the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works if he had ‘seen that deplorable 
erection, and if he had uo power to stay the pro- 
gress of such a work. Mr. Cowper, after some ex- 
planation respecting Acts of Parliament against 
statues, which, it seems, do not certainly apply when 
these are called monuments, intimated that he had 
seen the erection, and, had he been consulted, he 
would not have given his sanction to the raising of 
a monument of such a piebald character. It is pro- 
fessedly in honour of four kings, who have’all been 
supporters of the school; but it will be more em- 
phatically a monument of the astute ignorance and 
folly of all connected with it, Let: our readers pic- 
ture to themselves four kings in medixval style, 
combined with a classical column and St. George 
and the Dragon, the latter in rather florid modern, 
and they will be able to, form some idea of the in- 
congruities of this monument. 





The discovery of a new gallery in the catacombs 
at Kcme has just been announced, and from the in- 
formation received it will probably furnish some 
new und interesting contributions to the history of 
Christian Art. From the vases and other objects 
aheady fcund, there seems no reason to doubt the 
supposition that this gallery has remained closed 
ficm a very early period; and astute archeologists 
will await with great interest that thorough inves- 


tigation of the walls, where, if anywhere, will be | 


revealed what is most interesting to Art in its pic- 
dorial aspect. 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIRTY. 
PRroGRAMME. 
Parr I 





<‘nfcnia in B flat, No. 9 ‘ 
euia, °O cara in.magine™ ( 
zico) - ° ° ‘ 


‘ . . Haydn, 
Flauto Ma- 
4 Mozart. 


eR a i a i GMI oe 


Concerto in E flat, pianoforte . Beethoven. 
Overture (Athalie) 4 ° - Mendelssohn. 
Parr I. 

Sinfonia Pastorale =~ . Beethoven. 
Aria, ‘Se i miei sospiri” . Stradella. 
Overture (Oberon) Weber. 


Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus.D. 


The rapid growth and apparent success of some of 
the more recent of our musical associations, such aS 
| the New Philharmonic and the Musical Society of 
| London, were regarded by some, whose wish was 
| perhaps father to the thought, as the sure signs of 
; an inevitable and corresponding decay in the fortunes 
| of the parent Society, the Philharmonic. How ut- 
terly these anticipations have been falsified by the 
| event is evident from the esprit de corps which not 
| only animates the whole of the orchestra, but even 
| influences the audience, disposing them to welcome 
| with hearty and genuine applause the zealous efforts 
, made by all those to whom the direction and execu- 
tion of the music is entrusted. Whilst so kindly and 
| so sympathetic a feeling exists between the audience 
; and the performers, the success and stability of the 
| institution itself meed never be despaired of, even 
under circumstances apparently the most trying and 
| critical. 
| Both of the Symphonies, that of Haydn in B flat, 
| the ninth of Salomon’s set, and the lovely Pastoral of 





| Beethoven, with its varied and vivid description of 
country life—the landscape—the rivulet—the village 
dance—the storm—and lastly, the shepherd’s song 
of gratitude for deliverance from the dangers of the 
tempest, when, 





| “Through the lightened air 
A higher lustre and a clearer calm 
i Diffusive trembles,” 
| were admirably played throughout. That of Haydn 
‘contains perhaps fewer beauties than others in the 
set by the same composer, but it is still a work indi- 
cating genius of the highest order, and as such, al- 
ways sure to afford pleasure to the hearer. The 
adagio movement in F, #, beautiful as it undoubtedly 
is, certainly, to our idea, is wanting in that easy flow 
which) distinguishes similar movements by other 
| great composers, and the minuet has. commonplace 
| character which it is impossible not to be aware of ; 
but the opening movement, after the first unison. B 
| flat struck by the stringed and brass instruments, is 
full of grace and sweetness; and the concluding 
Finale Presto is spirited enough to drown all recol- 
lections of previous shortcomings, In the execution 
| of Mendelssohn’s overture to “ Athalie,” three harps 
| were introduced, in accordance with the score of the 
| composer, but they produced little or no effect amid 
| the other instruments. Weber's overture to “ Oberon” 
| was in every respect irreproachable. Signor Gardoni 
made his. first appearance in England this season 
| here, and delivered his two songs, more especially 
| the one from the “Zauberflite,” with great effect. 
But why so inferior a pianiste as Mr. Otto Gold- 
‘schmidt should have been chosen to fill so important 
a post before a Philharmonic audience, we are ata 
loss to imagine. 


EXETER HALL. 


A performance of Herr Molique’s oratorio “ Abra- 
ham,” which created so great a sensation when 
produced last September at the Norwich festival, 
took place at the above hall on Wednesday evening 
last, on the scale of the utmost completeness ; the 
first vocalists of the day—-Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr, Santley, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Lawler— 
being engaged; and the services of M. Sainton, Mr. 
Blagrove, Signor Piatti, Mr. Sidney Pratten, and 

| others, being secured for the instrumental depart- 
| ment. 

The choruses were very imperfectly executed, and 
no fair idea of the merits of Herr Molique’s choral 
| writing could be formed from their rendering of 

them; but the instrumental parts and the solos 
were rendered to perfection, the touching song of 
| Hagar in the wilderness, “ Hear my prayer,O Lord,” 
| being delivered by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, in 
so feeling a way as to call for a unanimous encore. 
, Want of space alone compels us thus briefly to record 
the performance of an oratorio, to which we hope to 
| do more justice on its next production, which we 
| trust will be before long. Herr Molique conducted 
the oratorio in person. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


As there has been no change in the operatic. per- 
formances of Covent Garden since our last week’s 
account, and as Signor Tiberini has had but one 
opera, “La Favorita.” wherein to display his 
powers, it is impossible to arrive at any dec’sive 
opinion of the abilities of the new tenor. Although 
he has neither the majestic dignity of Tamberlik, 
the vocal sweetness of Giuglini, nor the exquisite 
grace and artistic finish of Mario, he may still be 
a very valuable acquisition to the personnel of the 
establishment ; hitherto his reception has been satis- 
factory enough, although, as might naturally be 
expected, the enthusiasm with which the efforts of 
a débutant were welcomed, has considerably abated 
on succeeding nights. The performances this week 
have comprised ‘La Favorita,” on Tuesday even- 
ing ; ‘Le Prophéte,” on Thursday ; and “I Puri- 
tani,” this (Saturday) evening. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Mr. Leslie’s cantata, “Holyrood,” was again per- 
formed here at last Saturday’s concert, the solo vo- 
calists employed being, if we mistake not, with one 
exception, the same who took part in it on the first 
night’s performance. The chief features in it, and 
those which seem to cause the greatest pleasure, are 
the Italian Canzone and the rugged Psalm, flung 
out as it were by the bass voices of the stern Puri- 
tans. The execution of the choral part, under Mr. 
Leslie, is always satisfactory, so carefully are the 
members trained, and so great is the attention paid 
to the wand of the conductor. The first part of 
the programme was taken up entirely with the 
compositions of modern English musicians, Balfour, 
Hatton, Macfarren; and Sterndale Bennett; the 
overture to the “May Queen” of the last-named 
composer, and that of the opera of “ Bianca,” by 
Balfe, being the chief instrumental pieces. 


HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 


Some weeks ago, whilst perusing the musical yeui/- 
leton of the Journal des Debats, we found, amongst 
notices of other concerts, one from the pen of Hector 
Berlioz, upon a young and promising lady pianiste, 
a daughter of perfide Albion, couched in such flat- 
tering terms, that we recorded the fact in our co- 
lumns at the time (Literary Gazette, March 9, page 
237)... The young lady in eam, Miss Alice 
Mangeld, has now returned to England, and gave a 
concert on Wednesday afternoon last, to confirm, by 
means of English connoisseurs, the favourable A | 
frages she had already obtained on the Continent. 
Including the piano part to Hummel’s Quintett, 
which stood at the head of the programme, Miss 
Mangold played no less than nine pieces, the ma- 
jority of which, however, belonging tu the modern 
romantic school of composition, clearly show to what 
music she herself gives the preference for the exhi- 





bition of her powers as an executant, Four pieces 

by Heuselt (whose pupil the lady has been), in- 
| cluding the charming Etude, “ Si oiseau ¢tais, & toi 
| je volerais,” a Mazurka by Chopin, an Etude by 
Moscheles, a Gavotte by Sebastian Bach, and the 
“ Spinn-lied” by Mendelssohn, were all most charm- 
ingiy delivered. ‘The fair artiste seems at present 
rather deficient in strength, but her touch is most 
exquisitely soft and delicate. The criticism of M. 
Berlioz, fanciful though it acs 4 sound, is very true 
and appropriate: “Le son qu'elle tire du piano est 
plutét caressant que fort, et son jeu tend plutot 
a toucher qu’h surprendre.” The intervals between 
her piano performances were filled by solos from M. 
Sainton, Signor Piatti, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Mile. Maria de Villar. 


ST. JAMES'S. 


In consequence of the illness of Mrs. A. Wigan, 
“The Isle of St. Tropez” has been continued until 
this day at the St. James’s Theatre ; and on Monday 
next the performances will commence with a new 
piece, entitled “'The Scrap of Paper,” in which, we 
trust, Mrs, Wigan will be sufficiently recovered to 
appear. We are glad to remind our readers that 
“The Isle of St. Tropez,” which is now being with- 
drawn after a victorious rnn of near one hundred 
nights, received a high tribute at our hands on its 
| first appearance, and that we were almost alone in 
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predicting for it the meritorious success it has 





achieved. It is followed by a little Eastern farcical largest in the world after that of La Scala at Milan, and 


The famous Lyceum Theatre of Barcelona, the eg characters were sustained by Mile. Baretti, 
aha 


M. Balenqué, Wartel, Girardot, and Mon- 


extravaganza, as it is very appropriately styled, “the | has been totally destroyed by fire. The conflagra- . jauze, and the opera met with decided success. 


novelty, by J. M. Morton, Esq., called The Pacha | 
of Pimlico.” It is hopelessly impossible, but at | 
the same time highly amusing. Mr. Brown, a | 
tobaeconist, has gone to Constantinople to buy | 
pipes, but, in the indulgence of a curious whim, has 
bought instead a supposed Georgian slave, but who | 


to Pimlico, and succeeds in getting her safely housed | 
without allowing her for one moment to suppose | 
that she is elsewhere than in Algiers, whither she | 
supposed they were bound. She is completely | 
duped, and believes him a Pacha and a Mussulman | 
of the most jealous and vindictive type. In his | 
schemes he ismuch assisted by his shhopman, Phonmy, 
of whom he makes ‘a Turk as truculent-looking as 
really inoffensive. Fatima, for so is the supposed 

slave called, believes that all the Englishmen with | 
whom she meets, and who offer to assist her to es- | 
cape from her tyranny, including in their number an | 
old. sweetheart of hers, who is recognised while 

bringing in her coffee and muffins, are despatched | 
by. her, sanguinary master; but ultimately, after | 
giving rise to many most extravagant but risible | 
scenes, the mystery is cleared up, and a happy dé- | 
nouement eusues. The parts of Ben-Sidi Bedridden | 
Brown and Piimmy were well acted by Mr, Charles | 
Young and Mr. Belmore, Miss Clara St.» Casse 

looked.very pretty in her Oriental costume as Fatima | 
Sparks. 


ADELPHI, ‘ 


A short but very pleasant and spirited farce, en- | 
titled “ The Census,” has been brought out at the | 
Adelphi Theatre. It is by Messrs. W. Brough and 
Ralliday, and very humorously depicts scenes. with 
which, in a more inoditied. way, many heads of 
families have, we date say, been recently tolerably 
familiar. Peter amilias, Mr..J.L. Toole, a self- 
sufficient and verbose old bachelor, has a strong 
sense of the desirability of complying to the full 
with the requisition of Government as regards the 
mantiet in which his census return has to be filled 
up. Unfortunately, his household, which contains | 
one more than he had any idea of, in the person of | 
the lover of his niece, whom that young lady has 
concealed in the cupboard, is not moved by the like | 
patriotic motives with himself ; and owing to inten- | 
tional frauds with regard to age, on the one hand, 
and hopeless stupidity on the other, the task of | 
giving a correct return is by no means easy or satis- 
factory. The paper is at last filled up, with the 
assistance of the lover, who is réwarded with the 
hand of the niece for his services, but before this 
has been done many irresistibly comic scenes have 
arisen. The acting is good, and that of Mr. Toole 
is of the very highest order. We are very glad to 
see that in the drama of “Magloire” the tedious 
prologue, which we strongly urged should be omitted, 
as contributing nothing to the success of the plot, 
but extending it to a wearisome length. is now left 
out, and the piece is, as we expected, much strength- | 
ened by the omission. It is now a very highly- 
effective and striking melodrama, and, if we mistake 
not, the admirable acting of Mr. Webster will make 
it a lasting favourite with the public. The re- 
appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, in the 
“Colleen Bawn,” is advertised for Monday, the 29th | 
instant. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Notwithstanding Mr, E.'T, Smith’s announcement 
that Saturday was to witness the last representation | 
of “The Amber Witch” during the present season, | 
on account of Mr. Santley’s previous engagements, 
that opera still continues to be performed nightly at 
Drury Lane. On Wednesday “ The Bohemian Girl” 
Me substituted, Mr. Santley being engaged at Exeter | 

all. 


The dispute between Dr. Gregorie and the French | 
actress, Mme. Marie Cabel, has been at length de- 


cided by the French Tribunal. The Doctor’s claim | 


is admitted, but the amount which he states is due 
to him-+—-4850 francs—is cut down to the modest : 
sum of 1000 francs. 


tion, which is supposed to have originated in one of | 
the workshops of the theatrical costumiers, lasted 


Paris has been very fruitful im coticerts during 


the whole night, but none of the adjacent houses | the Jast ten days. Amongst the principal, we may 


were burnt, and no lives were lost. 


| 


| enumerate those of M. Max Scherek, M. A. Bartel- 
loni, J. Telesinski, Gleichanff, Edouard Caudella, 


The youthful violinist, Sarasate, whose perform- | violinist; Ernest Nathan, violoncellist ; vocalists, 
is, in fact, an English adventuress. H: revs her | 2uces before the Court of Spain not long since met | Ulysse du Wast, Marie Lauroff ; pianistes, Ferdi- 
PER Neg se ds a oie heveed | With such appiause (vide Literary Gazette, Nov. 24), | nand Schoen, Henri Kettenus, Greive, George 
is at present giving a series of concerts at Paris, It | Schmitt, Mile. Léonie Tonel, Thurner, Charles 


is expected that he will shortly visit London, 
Three acts only of M. Gounod’s new opera, “ The 


Jeltsch, Gennaro Berelli, and Alfred Jaell. 


At the Théatre des Italiens, the opera of “Poliuto” 


Queen of Sheba,” are finished. The composer is! has been revived, and. the principal, characters en- 
busily engaged in thecompletion of thetworemaining | acted by Mme. Penco, and MM. Pancani, Graziani, 
acts, Which he expects to accomplish in the course | and Llorens. 


of the next two months. The opera will not, how- | 


ever, be produced till October, after the autumn ballet | souci,” the 


destined for Mme. Ferrari. 


A comic operetta in one act, “Le Moulin de sans 
ition of M. Bryon d’Orgeval, the 


barytone of the theatre of Antwerp, has been pro- 


Mile. Déjazet is to play in the “Trois Gamins,” , duced with snevess: 


before the French Court, at the palace of the Tui- 
leries. 


The two sisters, Mlles. Carlotta and Barbara Mar- 
chisio, are about to give a few more operatic per- 
formances at Brussels, before leaving that town. 
The members of the Italian troupe, Mme. Redi, | 
MM. Galvani, Prudenza, Zacchi, and Mazzetti, will | 
assist. 


) 


With the consent of the administration of the | 


| Grand Opéra, Paris, Niemann (the great German | 


tenor who came over purposely to enact the part of 
the Chevalier in “ Tannhiiuser”) has cancelled his 
engagement. Herr Wagner, notwithstanding nu- | 
merous solicitations to that effect, declines giving 
his permission for any more representations of his 
ill-starred opera. 


Rossini’s Stabat Mater has lately been performed | 
with unbounded applause at Naples, under the di- | 
rection of Signor Mercadante, himself a composer of | 
some repute. The solo parts were taken by Mmes. | 
Steffenone, Paganini, Valenza, and MM. Negrini and | 
Limberti, whilst the choruses were executed by a | 
body of amateurs, of both sexes, three hundred in 
number. 


* The Templar,” an opera of Otto Nicolai’s, com- 

foved by him some years ago at Rome before “ The 

ferry Wives of Windsor,” has been revived with 
great success at Antwerp. 


A new basso-profondo, Giorgio Atry, has made 
a very successful debut at Valencia in the opera of 
“ Lucrezia Borgia.” ‘The character of the heroine 
was impersonated by Mme. Margharitta Zenoni. | 


Mile. Clémentine, the actress from the Theatre | 
Déjazet, is about to replace Mile. Céline Montalan | 
at the Porte St. Martin. 


The Society of the Young Artists of the Conser- | 
vatoire, Paris, gave their last concert on Sunday, | 
when the following pieces were performed :—An 
Overture (MS.), by M. Constantin; Chorus of 
Hunters, Gounod ; Beethoven’s Symphony in C mi- 
nor; Wagner's Marche des Fiancailles, from: Lohen- 
grin ; a Chorus from Rameau’s Opera, “ Castor and 
Pollux ;” and Selections from Mendelssohn’s “ Mid- 
summer. Night’s Dream.” 





At one of the private concerts given by M. 
Schneider, Vice-President of the Corps Législatif, 
a new tenor, M. Ecarlat, made avery favourable im- 
pression ; he was supported by the artistes belong- 
ing to the Grand Opera, Paris, in the performance 
of several pieces. 


The first representation of a comic opera, in two | 
acts, * Le Royal Cravate,” took place at the Opéra . 
Comique on Friday, April 12th; the music is by 
M. le Due de Massa, and the libretto from the 
pen of M. le Comte de Mesgrigny, both, we be- 


| lieve, mere titos in their respective arts ; the work 


has not been successful. 


At the ThéAtre Lyrique, the first performance of 
La Statue,” a comic opera in three.acts, the music 
of which is composed by M. Ernest Reyer, came 
off on Thursday, April 11th; the libretto is written 


, by MM. Michel, Carré, and Jules Barbier. The 


| Paris. The libretto is written by 
| Georges and Leaven. . The principal parts will be 
| undertaken by MM. Montaubry, Coudere, Sainte- 


A new opera in three acts, the composition of 
Grisar, is in rehearsal at the Opéra Comique, 
. de Saint- 


Foy, and Miles. Monrose, and Tual, 


Amongst new musical publications from the Cou- 
tinent we hear of a second Grand Concerto (Op. 41) 
for piano, with quintett accompaniment, by a young 
Belgian artist, M. Joseph Francke ; also a Bolero 
for Piano (Op. 36), an Etude de Piano (Op. 42), and 
a fable of La Fontaine, “ Le Coche et la Monche,” 
set as a comic song for a bass voice, all by the same 
composer. Judging fromour reminiscences: of La 

‘ontaine’s fables, we should hardly have thought 

them exactly adapted for music; but genius over- 
comes many obstacles, and this may be, for ali we 
know, another exampie of its power. For the viola 
M. A. Bessems has published three pieces, “ Souve- 
nirs d@’Amélia,” “ Etoile du Soir,” and * Minuit.” 
And, lasily, a volume of songs, by another Belgian 
composer, M. Leon Touret, and a small volume of 
Musical Tales arid Sketches, by Mme. Elisa Polko ; 
the last-named work being an importation from 
Germany. 


The violinist, Adolphe Koeltlitz, from Coblentz, 
died recently in Russia, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse. © 


Mme. Boégé (better known as Mile. Sophie Noél)) 
has died, after many months’ suffering, from a long 
and painful disease. This artiste, who had attained. 
some reputation at the Théatre Lyrique, especially 
in the operas “ Si j’¢tais Roi,” * Les Amours du 
Diable,” &c., was thirty-nine years old at the time 
of her decease. 


A promising young actress, Mile. F. de Tuisy, 
made her début at the Grand Opera, Paris, on Mon- 
day last, in the opera of “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
Her extreme nervousness on this, her first appearance 
on the boards, precluded all idea of forming any just 
opinion of her powers either as an actress or vocalist ; 
but she gave indications of considerable promise, 
which we shall hope soon to see realized. 


There is no prospect of any other novelty being 
brought out at the Grand Opera this season ; but it 
is not unlikely that. M. Félicien David’s “ Hercu- 
laneum ” will be revived there before long. The un- 
looked-for termination of the “‘Tannhiiuser” repre- 
sentations has placed the management in an awk- 
ward situation, as it was quite expected that that 
far-famed opera, whether successful or not, would 


have been performed some twenty or thirty times, 


instead of its being. withdrawn after three repre- 
sentations. 


The second volume of the Biographie Universelle 
des Musiciens, by M. Fétis, has just been published ; 
it contains the lives, amongst many others, of Boil- 
dieu, Broschi (more familiar to us as Farinelli), Cata- 
lani, Catel, Cherubini, Chopin, Choron, Cimarosa, 
Clementi, &c.; this new edition is a great improve- 
ment upon the former in many respects, but is still 
somewhat deficient in its accounts of those of our 
own countrymen who have been distinguished as 
musicians, 
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M. Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist, made his principal antiquities, followed by an appendix, in | 
re-appearance in England, at St. James’s Hall, on | which are brought together, for the first time, a va- 
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“ EPIGRAMMA DE HUS, QUOD ANSERK INTERPRETATUR. 
\ 


Wednesday evening last, at the third concert given | Juable and interesting series of original documents. | 
by the Vocal Association. | The previous writers on the history of Exeter— | 


“ Anser ad Alinanos volitabat raucus olores, 
Quem rapit Italicus per sua colla lupus. 
Exutis plumis; et vivo tostus in igne, 





A new Drama in three acts is announced. for 
proximate performance at the Odéon. The title is | 
“Les Parens Terribles,” and is by MM. Belot and | 





Journault. } 


There is a rumour which has come to our ears, | 
and which appears to be not devoid of foundation, | 
that Mr. Dion Boucicault, who, with his wife, has | 
been reaping such a golden harvest from the im- 
mense success of his spirited adaptation, “'The 
Colleen Bawn,” at the Adelphi Theatre, proposes 
to invest his earnings in the erection of a new the- 
atre. We have not yet’ heard what locality has 
been chosen, but we hear that. the theatre is to be 
on a scale of completeness with which none of our 


present establishments can vie, and to possess all the | 


mechanical adaptations which enable some of the 
Parisian theatres to present tacles combining 
extreme beauty with such wonderful illusions and 
stage effects. 





MISCELLANEA. 





One of the most learned of our ecclesiastical an- | papers in the 


| rature. These works, and other lesser publications 
| of a similar kind, and the assistance which he was 


Izacke, Hoker, and Jenkins—had_ really done little | 
towards elucidating the subject; but Dr. Oliver's | 
History was no sooner. published than it took its 
place as a standard authority in its own class of lite- 


Sic dantur fatis nomina sewpe suis. 
A Duce Boiorum nuper sed Beeme vocatur, 
Cxsus, et histrinas sanguine tingas aquas : 
Contineas ergo patriis te Baeme sub onis, 
Numma quandoquidem jam tibi nalla favent. 
Aut redeas nostram supplex sub religionem, 
Et tibi plaeatos senseris esse deos.”’ 


* Conradus Celsus divi Maximiliani 


K : ia ae | 
able to-render to Dr. Lingard in the compilation of | Bhapeodia Latsdes 


his learned History of England, procured for him, | 





some years afterwards, his election as an honorary 
member of the Historical Society of Boston, U.S. 
to which the late Pope Gregory subsequently added 
the degree of D.D., which he sent. to him from Rome, 
an honour entirely unsolicited, and, we. believe, 


wholly unexpected by. himself. or his friends. | 


Amongst-other works from. Dr. Oliver's pen are the 
Biography of the English, Scotch, and Irish Jesuits, 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities in Devon, and a ITistory 
| of the See of Exeter; with biographies of its. bi- 
| shops. The last-named book was published about 
| the beginning of the present year. 


Messrs. Hurst, and Blackett announce the follow- 


| ing works in their list of publications in prepara- | 


tion:—The Court and Society from Elizabeth to 
Anne, illustrated from the papers at Kimbolton, 
edited by the Duke of Manchester. 
J, M. W. Turner, R.A. from original letters and 


The Life of 


possession of his executors, friends, | 


, Celtes died 150-, It is hoped that the literary and 


: | clerical world will be. favoured with a publication of 


| these discoveries ; for though the present authorities 
| of the Prague University are strict Catholics, the 
| late tolerant proceedings of the government at 
| Vienna and the inauguration of the Provincial As- 
| sembly of the Czechian kingdom will, even if alone 
| from veneration to a great patriot and an eminent 


scholar of their race, not resist a complete publica- 
tion. 


| The private view of the Exhibition of “ The New 
| Society of Painters in Water Colours” is’ to take 
| place this afternoon (Saturday) at their Gallery, 
53, Pall Mall. This is their twenty-seventh An- 
| nual Exhibition. 


| There is' probably only one view in London which 
| an Englishman can regard with any degree of satis- 


, Une c ses nds, | faction, as worthy of comparison’ with the most 
tiquaries, though unknown “alike to fortune and to | and fellow-academicians, by Walter Thornbury. Zhe | beautiful portions of Paris; and that is the classic 


fame,” has just passed away, at the ripe age of 
eighty years, the Rey. Geurge Oliver, D.D., of Exe- 
ter. He was born at Newington. in Surrey, on the 
Yth of February, 1781. He received his early edu- 
cation at the Roman Catholic school at Sedgeley 


| Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles 
| Napier, from his private papers, by Major-General 
| E, Napier. Zhe Okavango River, a narrative of 
travel and adventure, by Mr. Andersson, author of 
| Lake Nogami. The Life of the Rev, Edward Ir- 


| ground of Westminster. As he stands at the foot 
| of Cauning’s statue, with the ancient Abbey on the 
| one side, and the rew Palace on the other, he has 
| before him the only scene in London where there is 


. : ‘ ‘ | nothing to jar ‘with the sense of the beautiful, and 
Park, near Wolverhampton, and finished his studies | ving, with Selections from his Correspondence, by Shek 


in the College of the Jesuits, at Stonyhurst, Lan- | 
cashire, where, to use the technical term current | 
among the Roman Catholic community, he “taught | 
humanities” for five years. He was ordained at | 


Durham by Dr. Gibson, Bishop of Acanthus, in 
1807, and was appointed in October 1807. to the 
charge of the Catholics at Exeter, a mission which 
has been for many years in the hands of the Jesuits. 
Though a Jesuit thus by education and ordination, 
no one ever showed in his character and conduct less 
of the commonly received idea of a Jesuit priest, in 
the course of a long and honoured life, throughout 
which he was brought into almost daily intercourse 
with Protestant gentlemen, both lay and clerical, as 
a friend, a correspondent, and a guest. 


there was no one more generally acceptable in so- 
ciety, or more thoroughly respected and trusted, 


intelligent eyes were as far removed as possible 


from the sallow and saturnine look which marks | 


the Jesuit priest; and if harm or ill was ever 
worked by a Jesuit in any family, that Jesuit 
was not Dr. Oliver. From the first week at which 
he found himself settled down at Exeter, the pastor 
of a small congregation, he resolved to be guilty of 
no aggression on the faith of others, but to devote 
himself to the pleasures or labours of a literary life, 


and more especially to an elucidation of the ecclesi- | 


astical antiquities of the -western counties. With 
this object in view, he formed large collections of 
ancient documents, deeds, wills, leases, &e., and be- 
came a perfect storehouse of archeological and anti- 


quarian learning on all subjects bearing on the past | | 
' comes out better in the Bohemian Huss than the 


history of the Roman Catholic religion through 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and the adjacent parts. His 
Jargest work, and that by which he will be the most 
widely remembered among the learned, is his Mo- 
nusticon Dioceseos Exconiensis, a history of the reli- 
gious houses in the counties of Devon and Cornwall, 
a book of prodigious research, and an immense step 
in advance of the vague and inaccurate accounts of 
the monastic establisisments which formerly flou- 
rished in those parts, but which were swept away by 
the chief movers in the Reformation. This was fol- 
lowed, in 1821, by his L/istory of Exeter, a publi- 
cation of high authority among topographical works, 
and now rare and valuable ; it comprises two parts, 
the first containing the civil and ecclesiastical history 
of the fair metropolis of the west, and the second 
being devoted to a survey and explanation of its 


Mrs, Oliphant. Henry JV. and Marie de Medici, 
by Miss Freer. Memoirs of Royal Ladies, by Emily 
8, Holt. The Recreations of a Sportsman, by Lord 
William Lennox. The Secret History of the Court 
of France under Louis X V., by Dr. Challice. Java; 


or, How to Manage a Colony, by J. W. B. Money, | 


Esq. Lecollections of'a Fox-HHunter, by “ Scrutator.” 
A Saunter through the West-End, by Leigh Hunt. 
Sketches from Russia, by Lady Charlotte Pepys. 
Wheel within Wheel, by the author of Alice Went- 
worth. Jce-Bound, by Walter Thornbury. 


Lindsay, &c. 


In fact, in | 
all circles throughout Exeter and its neighbourhood ° 


Professor Hofler has for some time been conduct- 
ing his researches amongst the rich libraries of the 


from the archives of the University, the literary re- 
mains of the great historian of Germany, Schannat, 
with many transcripts from MSS. in the Vatican 
Library ; but the most important result of his labours 
has been the dishuming from the dust of ages many 
of the original papers and writings of the famous 
Reformer, John Huss, who, from being of very hum- 
ble birth and /amulvs of one of the professors, raised 


' himself in 1409 to the high dignity of Rector of that 
university. 

_ the meaning of his name, may possibly represent a 
goose, then a bird in greater repute than now. 
guttural as a diss, and a 


* sound an echo to the sense,” 


| gose, as Goslar is the goose-lair ; but this meaning 

| 

| doctrines, which, in emulation with Wickliffe. Huss 
preached, and for which he suffered martyrdom in 

| 1415, 6th July, at Constanz, notwithstanding the 

| safe-conduct granted by the Emperor Sigismund. 


; English goose, phonically guse, or the Low German 
ad 


| For it allowed his followers to be taunted by their | 


| bigoted Catholic enemies as having no better 


| leader than a goose; and it is necessary to under- | 


' stand’ this meaning of his name, to comprehend fully 
| the malignity of the following Latin epigram, made 


! by that learned prig’Conrad Celtes, upon the un- | 
warrantable breach of faith towards him, by which 
both the Emperor and Pope and Council have | 


! covered.themselves with everlasting ignominy :— 


Under | 
the Spell, by the author of Grandmother’s Money. | 
| Thinking and Acting, by the author of LHe/en | 


| city of Prague, and not long ago brought to light, | 
than Dr. Oliver; his bright cheerful face and — 


This discovery also embraces the only | 
known impression of his seal, which, in reference to | 


The | 


an unfortunate bearing against the reforming | 


where the ‘tasteless stupidity of some official Board 
| has not interfered to spoil the efforts of architectural 
genius, and to maintainthe glorious reputation which 
the great Babylon enjoys, of being the most un- 
' mitigatedly hideous aecumulation of bricks and 
mortar that the human mind can ‘well conceive. 
| Whatever fault, may be found with the’ details’ of 
| the New Palace, and whichever side we may take in 
, the great battle between Gothic and Classic, we 
must all admit that the public is greatly indebted 
, to the late Sir Charles Barry for the superb edifice 
in which the British Parliament now sits. _How- 
ever much we may be inclined to quarrel with this 
or that feature, we must admire the stupendous 
' work as a whole. We therefore learn with sincere 
| satisfaction that it is proposed to erect a statue to 
, the architect in the building, which is, itself, his 
| greatest monument. We beg to call the attention 
of our readers to the following notification :— 


As there is reason to believe that the requested permission 
will be granted for the execution of the work under the 
direction of the Royal Commission of Fine Arts, as soon as 
the requisite Funds are provided, Noblemen and, Gentlemen, 
who, may desire to do. honour to the memory of the late 
eminent Architect of that Building, are invited t6 forward 
their Subscriptions to Messrs. Drummond, Bankers, ‘Charing 
Cross, with whom ‘aft aceount has been opened for ** The 


Memorial to the late Sir Charles Barry, in the names 
of ~ 


The Right Hon, W. F. Cowper, M.P. 

Major-General the Hon, Sir Edward Cust, K.C.H., PLRLS. 
Sir Charles L. Rastlake, President R.A, 

Charles R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A., President R.1.B.A. 
William Tite, Esq., F.R.S., M.P.: 


who have consented to act as Treasurers and Trustees. 


M. Digby Wyatt ) Honorary 
Charles C, Nelson y Seere/aries, 


To whom all communications are requested to be addressed, 
at the Rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
No. 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Sqtiare. Subseribers are 
particularly invited to make their intention known to the 
} Honorary Secretaries, in order that a correct List may be 
| forthwith prepared for circulation. 


We are informed that the demand for Crispin 
Ken, the new work by the author of Miriam May, 
exhausted the first edition on the first day. 


Two new novels are causing some sensation in 
, Paris; one is entitled Le Curé du Pecg, by Gustave 
, Chadeuil; and the second, Raymond, by Chevalier 
| de Movy. 


Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co, request us to’ 
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state that they have given up their connection with 

the St. James's Magazine, which they will no longer 

issue from their house. We believe that for the 

— it will be published by Messrs. Kent and 
0. 

On Wednesday evening last, the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts held a conver- 
sazione at the Suffolk-street Galleries, It was nu- 
merously attended. 


The Worshipful Company of Ironmongers, one of | 


the twelve grezt companies of the City of London, 
have determined to give a conversazione ona maguifi- 
cent scale at their hall, inFenchurch-street. On this 
occasion there will be brought together an almost 
unrivalled collection of works of art and objects of 
historical and general interest. The ancient and 
splendid plate of the City companies, with other 
various works of art in their possession, will here 
be exhibited together. Many of the most eminent 
collectors have promised to contribute the choicest 
of their treasures ;,so that there is every reason to 


believe. that this will be one of the most interesting ; 


exhibitions of the. kind which has taken place for 
many years. The unique collection of glass, engrav- 


ings, &c., of Mr. F. Slade, a member of the com- | 


pany, will form not, the least attractive portion of 
the evening’s entertainment. In all probability 
the exhibition will not be confined to a single even- 
ing, but that the collection will, be open for in- 
spection for a week. The evening. fixed for this 
conversazione is the 8th of May; and it is to be 
hoped that this spirited conduct on the part of the 
Master and Court of the Ironmongers, will be the 


beginning of a new sphere of usefulness ,to the | 


other companies in employing their large funds on 
something better thanthe costly luxuriance of their 
famous or infamous banquets. 


Another trial of literary interest, in connection 
with Mr. Reade’s not very unnatural desire to retain 
possession of his own property, was heard on Wed- 
nesday last before the Vice-Chancellor, Sir W. Page 
Wood. . Mr, Reade moved in person for an injunc- 


tion to restrain Mr. Lacy, the theatrical bookseller, | 


from selling a dramatical version, of his novel en- 
titled, “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” Some 
complication existed in this case in consequence of 
a, portion of the novel being founded upon a drama, 
called “Gold,” previously composed by Mr, Reade, 
and published, with his permission, by the defendant. 
The Vice-Chancellor, while declining to express an 
Opinion as to how fiw a dramatic author is entitled 
to use the plot and situations centained in a novel, 
without permission from the author—which question 
he wonld not decide, but send to a jury—granted 
the injunction. 


Humorous poetry, of the genuine Ingoldsby or 
Bon Gaultier kind, with pictures by the right artists, 
is always welcomed by the reading public. Mr. 
Hotten, of Piceadilly, announces as shortly forth- 
coming, Puck on Pegasus, by Mr, Cholmondeley 
Pennell, a gentleman not unknown in literary circles, 


The illustrations are by. John Leech, George Cruik- | 


shank, Phiz (Hablot K. Browne), and Julian Portch, 
names that guarantee mirth and humour, 


We have received the first of a new series of 
photographic portraits, by Mr. Mayall, of Regent 
Street, that, namely, of Lord Derby. The likeness 
is faithfulto.a degree almost more than photographic, 
and its beauty of execution and richness of tone are 
remarkable. ‘The whole picture is a thoroughly finish- 
ed work of art. We perceive that this series is to come 
out monthly, and that Lerd Derby is to be followed 
by Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst, and by his son, 
Lord Stanley, M.P. Most people will be glad to 
collect, in so excellent a form, the portraits of the 
leading English statesmen. 


Amongst other announcements for the present 
season, is one of a popvlar edition of Lord Dun- 
donald’s autobiography, at a price which will place 
it within the reach of all. A portrait taken very 
shortly before Lord Dundonald’s death is pre- 
fixed. 


A further portion of the celebrated and truly 
noble Jibrary of M. Guglielmo Libri will be offered 
for sale by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, on 


= eaeniimiaaaamaaae 





Thursday next and the following days. ‘The works 
| which are included in the present catalogue are 
termed the Mathematical, Historical, Bibliographi- | 
cal, and Miscellaneous portion : and the sale, which | 
is to last twelve days, embraces only the letters A | 


| to Linelusive. The second half, it is announced, | 
will be sold in the month of June. As'will be ex- | 

pected by all to whom the name of this famous 

collector is known, the catalogue comprises nu- | 
merous works of great, and in some instances of | 
almost priceless rarity. It is prefaced by aw intro- 

ductory address, in French and English, from the , 

peu of M. Libri, adverting to the motives which led 

him to form this extraordinary collection, and. giving 
much yaluableinformation asto the nature and utility 

of some of the bibliographical treasures it contains. , 

The catalogue has come into our hands too late | 

to enable us to do it full justice in'our present num- | 

ber. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with re- | 
ferring to a few of the rarest works we have noted 
in the first three’days’ sale, which ‘will take place 
before the appearance of our next week’s issue, and 
shall leave further notice until we have been able to | 
| obtain the advantages of a personal inspection of the 
books. In this portion of the sale, which comprises 

1088 lots, decidedly the rarest and most curious 

works are those which appear under the headings of 

Arithmetic and Algebra. Lot 1470, L’Arte de 

labbacho, A Triviso, 1478: a copy (supposed unique) 

of the first arithmetic ever published. 520, Ca- 
landri. (P.) ad nobilem et studiosum Julionum Lan- 
rentit, Meticem de Arithmetica Opusculum Italice. | 
| Firenze, 1491. 576, Ortega, Guvre tres subtille et 
| profitable de Tart et science de arismetique, &¢., Lyon, 

1515: thisisthe first book on arithmetic ever published 

| inFrench. 592,a beautiful manuscript by Stefuni,on 

| the subject of arithmetic, with portrait and figures in | 

| gold and colours, containing also much curious in- | 

| formation on the science of arithmetic. Sac. 15.— | 
603, Wirekert Brunellus Vigelli, sive speculum stul- 
torum et Vetula Ovidii, §c.; Wolferbyti, 1662: a 
curious and indecent poem by a monk of Canter- 

; bury; it is quoted by Chaucer. 696, Astronomy, 
Theorique des cielz mouvemés et termes pratiques ' 
des sept planctes, ee ‘Paris: 1528 a very scarce book, | 

| and the first work on algebra published in France. 

968, Beriguardi Circulus Pisanus de veteri et 

peripatetica Philosophia; Utini, 1643: a scarce ' 

, and curious work, concerning which, in its rela- 

' tion to the great Pascal, there is some curious infor- 

| mation in the preface to the catalogue, which our 
limits will not, however, allow us to quote. 178, a 
volume, probably unique, containing the mathema- 
tical discussions between Cardan, Tartaglia, and Fer- 
rari, with many particulars of the nature of these 
contests, embodying information of peculiar interest 
and value. Among the works of most ordinary in- 
terest, we note Lot 21, a curious and scarce edition 
of the quaint Bizarrures du Seigneur des Accords, | 
a noted work in the Shandean Library, 43, sopus 
Moralizatus, 1487 : a scarce metrical version of the ' 
fables, 422, The (Quattro Comedic of Pietro Are- 

| tino, 1688, 419, Aretino al Sacratissino Re d'In- 

| ghilterra,il secondo Libro, de le Lettre. Venetia, 1542: | 





| this volume has the long dedication to Henry VIII. 
and the Letters to Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and | 

‘ other Englishmen, Lot 448, Le ime e Satire de 

' Ariosto; Lord Byron’s copy, with his autograph | 
and a curious and characteristic note. 85%, Barret’s 
Alcecarie, or (Quadruple Dictionarie, Eng., lat, 
Gr., and Fr.; London, 1580: curious dictionary, | 
not often met with, 910, Beccatelli Epistole 
familiares ; Napoli, 1471 (circa): a volume of amus- | 
ing but licentious letters, some of which are ad- | 
dressed. to the notorious Poggio, In addition to 
these rarities, under the heads of Aldus, America, 
&e., will be found many desirable works, some of 
which will show the curious fluctuations to which 
Bibliography, in common with every other taste, is 
subject: some works once fetching fabulous prices 

, being now comparatively easy of acquisition, and 

| others once worthless being now scarcely obtainable. 


We have received a letter from the Rev. Professor 
Christmas, the relevant portions of which we sub- 
join :— 





| 
' 


‘*When a reviewer goes out of his way, first, to make a | 
statement contrary to truth, and ther on his own invention | 
to found a sneer, one can be little at a loss what to think, 
either of the critic or the critique 


ue ee . 
Set OS ae. 


381 


* Now I regret to say that this is the case with the article 
in question. The translator is d of appending to a 
heavy and uninteresting book ‘ what ke calls an Essay on 
Philosophical Romance.’ Then this ‘ Essay’ is found to re- 





| solve itself into an examination of Plato's Republic and of 


More's Utopia, synopses, of which one is altogether unneces- 


| sary, and the other may be read better done elsewhere. 


“The reader is desired to heheve that to the demerit of 
cho esing a worthless book for translation is added that of 
putting forth under a pretentious title a poor and uncalled- 
for essay. 

“If the reviewer had taken the trowble to read the paper 
which he thus criticizes, he would have fewnd not only that 
it is not ealled ‘An Essay on Philosophical Romance,’ bat 
that in two places observations are made totally inconsistent 
with such a title; for it is said that its limits as a note pre- 
vent the possibility of touching on many subjects whieh the 


‘ writer would willingly have brought under consideration,” 


We have only to say, inanswer to Mr. Christmas’s 
complaint, that though the appendix in question is 
noniinally: perhaps a note, it undoubtedly has all 
the mien and a of an essay; and that it 
is scarcely worth while to attack a critic for what is 
little more than a slip, of the pen. Our reviewer 
speaks of it as he finds its contents ; and surely the 
mere fact of his calling it an essay, which to all in- 
tents and purposes it is, is no very grave mistake, 
and certainly does not justify Professor Christmas’s 
stringent remarks. 


\*7 OCK STITCH” SEWING MA- 


CHINES, manufactured by the “ Wheeler and Wil- 
son” Manufacturing Company.—Office and Sale Rooms, 
462, Oxford Street, London.—Reeommended for their sim- 
plicit y, tine mechanism, elegance of model and finish, speed* 
beauty, and durability of the work performed. They have 
been in use sufliciently long to thoroughly test their quali- 
ties, and give entire satisfaction. They are the favourue 
machine for domestic purposes, and are both suitable and 
profitable in the work-hop. 


Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 





LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 

¢ friends and customers that they have now on con- 

signment a large Stock of first-growth CLARETS and 

CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in Franee. 


St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid ........0000. 248. 





Bennes Cotes Po * ee 
St. Christolie « » 26s. 
St. Estephe ee » 32s, 
Chiitean Leovill .,, ee 6tis. 
Chateau Latour ,, Pr} wove 968, 





Champagne ad » 24s., 368,, 388., & 48s, 
Shipping and the Trade supplied. 
FE. LESLIE and CO,, 


Lon¢ton, February 4, 1861, 32, Fenehureh Street. 





MONEY .-£90,000 READY to be advanced 

at 3, 4, and 5 percent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legaci¢s, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or ecountry.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
FOWLER, 22, Greshain Street, E.C, 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommeniled as a simple but certain 


| remedy fer Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic andl 
| gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under and 


cixcumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTGN'S PILLS, 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 





By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 


IRE! FIRE!! FIRE !!!—New Patent 
FIRE IGNITERS, Six fer One Penny; lights the 
fire instantly, without the aid of wood or paper. By 
placing the point upwards and lighting the top with a match, 
a brilliant fire is immediately made. To hotel-keepers, 
institutions, and others, it is invaluable; boiling a kettle in 
ten minutes. sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co., 
8, Duke Street, London Bridge, $.E. Sold by all grocers, 
oilmen, ironmongers, ete.—-Agents Wanted. 
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NEW BOOK OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 





Immediately, in square &va, handsomely printed by Cuay, cloth extra, full gilt, price 7s. 6d 


PUCK ON PEGASUS 
BY H, CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHN LEECH, GEO, CRUIKSHANK, TENNIEL, PHIZ (HABLOT K, BROWNE), 
AND JULIAN PORTCH. 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccapmiy; axp aut BooxkseLLErs AND LipRARIEs. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 





Tue Hox, FRANCIS SCOTT, Caarmmay, 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq, Dervry-Cuamman. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 3lst December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been three 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annuin on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 
Sum Insured. 


Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s, £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 1,397 10s. 
100 59 Ls, 139 lds. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to 
which advantages, one half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without seeurity or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 3lst December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s. 0d,, all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom, 


Policy Stamps pald by the Office. 
For Prospectuses, &c,, apply to the Resident Director, No, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


FE. lL. BOYD, Resident Director, 


LADIES’ TRUE TURKISH BATHS. 


(By Order) 





Hours from 7 a.m, to 5 p.m, 
GENTLEMEN'S, DAILY, from 7 a.m. to9 p.m, PRIVATE BATHS, DAILY, from 5 to 10 p.m, 


26, QuenN Square, Russett Square, Next Door to the Home for Gentlewomen. 
CARDS OF TERMS, &c., BY POST, OR ON APPLICATION. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 
/ CONSUMPTION are EFFECTUALLY CURED by 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Copy of a Letter from the late CoLonrL Hawker (the well- 
known author on “Guns and Shooting”). 
House, near Whitchurch, Hants. 


forming you of the extraordinary effect 1 have experienced 
by taking only afew of your L ,OZENGES. 


Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 


‘Twelve Stamps, 

MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 
4 and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and | 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in “the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 


Reviews or THE Worx.— There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— | 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.’"—Sun, Evening Paper. 

“This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- | 
quently premature old age.”—Dailu Telegraph, March 27, 
1858, 


ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach 
or digestive organs. I am, Sir, your humble servant, P. 
HAWKER.—To Mr. Kreative, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard.” 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s, 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, 
&e., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. — Retail by all 
Druggists. 

N.B.—The value of the Lozenges may be estimated by 
| the sale averaging Ten Tons annually. 










| WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


! as inferior kinds are often substituted, 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., Grascow and Lonpox. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name wa 


County to the Royal Heraldie Studio ond Library; in 





, a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 


| Bearings. 


Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written deseription, 6s ; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralus’ College, &c., 
&e, The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. —By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 

Die, 6s, Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 

with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 

Letter, ls. extra, T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 

Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


OLID GOLD RING as Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s, On receipt of P. O. Order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





GTAME YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON'S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, Lis. ; 
Rest Make, 2Ils. Any person can use them. T. CUL 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, C ranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C, 


panty ARMS, &e,— Emblazoned for 


Painting on Carrlages or Needlework, 6s,; Best Style, 
12s, Gothie and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranboxrn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





W TEDDING CARDS— For Lady and 

Gentleman—0 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 


Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 





The only one in London OPEN DAILY, with all the requirements of Decorum and Completeness, | 


NOUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT | 


~ Longparish ! 
Sir,—I cannot resist in- | 


Thad a cough | 
for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed | 
for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about | 
half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only | 


| be employed in dropsies and diseases of the kidneys. 


Silk, Stockings, Coarse ‘Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 


| the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON'’S PATENT 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 


| invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
' few hours. 
| able Numbers, 2s, 6d. ; 
' Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 


Tnitials, Is. each; Name, 2s, 6d. ; 
Crest Plate, 


Set of Move- 
5s., With the necessary 


Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without Wotting: and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. 1 can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the tinest fabric. 

(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
“ May Lith, 1854." 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 


'T CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 


Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PIL LS. 
DROPSICAL SWELLINGS.—Whatever may be the 

remote cause of collections of water in the human body, it 

must be prudent to disperse them as soon as possible. The 


, readiest means of accomplishing this end are supplied by 


| using Holloway’s Ointment to increase the activity of the 
absorbents. When this Ointment is well rubbed upon the 


| | skin it removes all venous congestion, overcomes all me- 


chanical obstruction to the free return of the blood, and pre- 
| vents the depesit of serum or water. Holloway's Pills 
likewise augment this absorbing power; they act more cir- 
cuitously on the capillaries through the circulation, while 
his Ointment acts directly through the skin. Both should 
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| SAE THE MUSEUM; 
ens a fr mt * 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNOSMENT. 
and 
ry: in A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
morial | : 
, With METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. OF 
igrees, 
ni one EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE. 
nearly JOSEPIL GILLOTT begs most respectfully nee asi , 
: 5. anil oe z 3S EDUC , IN ev. Canon Ropsryson, York. 
4 _ to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, I. MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION IN pay bay . CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
We a and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his Il, HOW TO IMPROVE THE PRELIMID A é + nv. 
_ a pei =rabepar ne rt Aa sat of tite he _ — “el —e By Proressor Privays, aye = one AM. LLD 
ltnae ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced | +. N NCE. : J. D. More M. .D. 
as & NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE Hl. PRIMARY ee ee Cc Eamborch aay ’ 
— OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEAP- IV. BARON DE BUNSEN. By . Scum ITZ, gh. M.A. N Training College. 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, V. ON TEACHING ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. G. Fircn, M.A, Normal Training College, 
and defy competition. Borough Road, London. 
. the Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of VI. PRIVY COUNCIL CENTRALIZATION. 
1 Steel WoR ine ene ee ea ht tate aul style of boxes, | VI]. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, THEIR THEORY AND PRACTICE. By the Rev, F. W. Farrar, M.A, 
ieaned : pone ey Oe 4 ti ging with label outside, and the fac- anew : 
tis 8 ; : oo . ; 
istered i F Bi t1a0s VIII. ON SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. By the Rev. James Curris, M.A., Training College, Edinburgh, 
ed by 3 At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, IX. THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM; ITS EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES, Hy 
orner : J. G. has introduced his X. OPEN COMPETITION IN ITS EDUCATIONAL BEARINGS. By W. Scorr Daxoueis, M.A. : 
. WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, XI. RECIPROCAL NATURALIZATION: By James Lormme, Jun, M.A., F.RS.E. ee ' 
Hall which are especially adapted to their use, being of different | XII, SENNACHERIB AND HEZEKIAH, A TransLaTIon FROM AN ASSYRIAN INscrIPTiION. By the F 
} “ : j degrees of flexibility, and with tine, medium, and broad Rev. Dr. Hincxs. ze 
pose’ } sere tame fer the various kinds of Writing taught in XII REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. ' 
Ss ak tail f ll Stationers, Booksellers, and other re XIV. CURRENT LITERATU E QUARTER : 
C. meparhs pag see Ste rad Be te oly mu ade » XV. RETROSPECT OF THE QU TT § 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale es “4 . ie ‘ 2s ¢ . P - ' 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, | 1. —— a ce een, 5 ae wo ry Intelligence. : 
: New Street, Birmingham; 4. Foreign Notes. 5. Notes in Science. 6. Appo » oe uary . 
with . . f 
means No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- un ber before us appears to promise well for the | ‘‘ What strikes us as the peculiar feature of the articles is ‘ 
Lis. ; Dr re ein . . | saaanal eens Which it camaapenen, The ma- | the essentially practical nature of them. The writers have 3 
CUL- PREACH, CRORE D, LOMO. jority of the articles which it contains are ably written, and ; evidently sound advice to offer on the subjects which they : 
bourn — | bear no marks either of hastiness of composition or crude- | handle, and have taken care that the advice shall be such as : 
ipa aie be re SPRL A 2 of thought." —Spectator. shall be within the power of their readers, who are engaged g 
DIP CANDLES 'TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING; + aaeey f the contributions are marked by a thoughtful | in tuition, to adopt if they are willing... . ‘The ‘Reviews : 
i | ex Bn eget = sroves them to be the contributions of tho- | and Notices,’ and especially the criticism of the ‘Current 
for ' ; rT be] r r > cane practical p mre ... On the whole 7'he Museum, for | Literature,’ show great discrimination and ability.”—/sse.r 
Style | P ALMER AND CO-’S VICTORIA a first number, may be considered a success.""—Critic. | Telegraph. a 
Ar - SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per Ib, manufactured of 1m- |” «phe list of contributors is calculated to inspire confidence | _ “Judging from the first number of The Museum, we antici- 
in ote proved materials, free from sme, a good colour, may be | in the success of the undertaking, for it embraces men of all | pate that it will prove of the utmost service in the cause it 
Silver earried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, | ghades of opinion, and men well up in all educational ques- | is established to promote. The articles are both suitable in 
irtin's give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, | tions, The Museum will, become as indispensable to the | theme and are admirably treated, and if its succeeding num- 
; and indeed for the general use of all. | teacher as The Lancet is to the surgeon.” —Atlas. | bers are similarly condvcted. will attain for itself a good 
: : | ‘The articles bear a stamp of thoughtfulness, and have | position amongst the periodicals of the day."—G@lasgow North 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by | | 1 tone of moderation, that inspires respect, even | British Daily Mail. 
PatmeR and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, | ph cre opirit is dissented ‘from. .. . Considerable space |. “ We hail this new quarterly, destined to become, as we 
and spain, RE. "is devoted to Reviews of Books, in which independence and | believe, one of the most useful, as it is one of the most ae 
with { PRT TT OTT BOE 72S CARMINE bo) TOL ete vio os ability are displayet.”"—Cork Examiner. sentially ry, P ions of the age.”—Leicestershir: 
’ y AT TT y ~ x : wp aay eee * entirely fessional, yet | Mercury. 
A SU PERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED in it i oo bee abe ac owe Hag Rare rnc pemyyg | “The. first number, which we have carefully examined 
Bey m a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. fied ieee ae associated with it, and there is much of very | can only be regarded as an earnest of what will be a in 
TON, Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS | good writing in this opening number—a number that must the ry rake ces late nol can scarcely con. 
orner PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying | be pronounced a success in itself, while full of good proyee + ee 0 highly. ’ f 
superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the | as respects the future.”"—Zdinburgh Caledonian Mercury. 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet oj free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 58. money ca Ea 
your order or stamps. EDINBURGH: JAMES GORDON, 51, HANOVER STREET. 
inen, Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above | Loxpox ; EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING Cross. Dusuin: W. Rosertson, 23, Upper SackvitLe Street, 
event preparation, ot Seen Sa Shit ESB i 
ance “Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860, re 
lin “Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. Atkins, r , 
tg and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for , 
38; see the complete success she derived from using his preparation. 4 
rok It was the means of removing the distigurement on the : : / 
“ke. pate which she had been previously troubled for many No. 17 (for MAY) ill be published on Saturday, the 27th instant, 
case wan oe testimonials can be seen (if require:) as PRICE ONE SHILLING, WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
deep i Tre 
fling, ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the 8 n of the Head parr yry 
ther and improves the hair by one application. Price 3s. 6d. and CONTENTS. 
cases 5s. 6d. per bottle. 
ON _ ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation A JUVENILE PARTY—3 tun 7. (With an ILLUSTRATION.) 
ee, for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, a THE STAGE QUEEN AND THE SQUIRE, 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks. = ~y . + Ny, 
Price 5s. per Pot. SPRING. Br aa OE HOUSE OF PEERS 
‘pool. Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, London; Raimes UPS AND _DOWNS I ” NS. — 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover pete ee gm a A FEW ef yey oy i 
ale Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- SOLD. Br JAM . PA 4 iN. - e ’ = 
eH spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent poe ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. (Ww ITIL AN 
Medicine Vendors. - 7 
: " ILLUSTRATION. ) 
The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins i fs i ala TERY -TEMPERED. 
\ Perfumer, 1, Faleon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea, near CHAPTER XIL—IN W HICH PHILIP 1S VERY ILL-T 
a London, 4 XII.—DAMOCLES. 
LS seh pt tres porte ee ey ey ION ERY: 
Sl rere ares er 77 weyxra. AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
e the W. SILVER and Co.'s OUTFITTING CHAPTER L—THE OLD TOWN. 
ys ut Je WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— | fits IL—THE DOVE-COT 
The OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Nayal and ” 4 ~ . 
d by Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing , »  JIL—THE GORGE, + 
f a for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, | 4 IV.—_WHO AND WHAT. 
m pene and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; | or EE 7 . -DEALING. 
me- shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for oe ae hee ie AND HORSE-DEA 
pre- camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every iB £ . 2 eat 7 
Pills variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &¢.,. ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. No. 12.—ON BEING FOUND OUT. 
? cir- suited to all climates. 
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j Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Deckyards) LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET: 4, 5, and 6,-PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can he employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally,’as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 












































bP | sze| ¢ | Fs 

go2| 222 | 33 | #2 

moe as A] em 
Eadifadi£adifad 

12 Table Forks... . 1180!/2°40;2100/2150 
12 Table Spoons. /1130/2 40/2100) 210 
12 Dessert Forks. a3 40)2120)1150 11706 
12 Dessert Spoons......... 1 40)1120/1150/1176 
12 ‘Tea Spoons. ; 0160) 1 20)1 50/1 76 
CBee Spoms, silt. | 9 100) 013 6| 0150) 0150 
2 Sauce Ladies... 9 €0/'0 80 06 9010 96 
1 Gravy Spoon........... 0 66);0100,/01L0)/0R0 
ins great a 34/0 46,0 50/0 50 
1 Mustard Spoons) 19 18/0 23/0 26/0. 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs) © 26/0 36,0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carversi} 1 40/1 76/1100/}1120 
1 Butter Knife........... 10 2610 56/90 60) 0 70 
1 Soyp Ladle.... 0100) 0170;);0170)1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter... /0 33/0 46/0 50/0 56 
Totalascessereee| 9 19 9 [13 10 3 | 196 16 40 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices, All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d.. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; cervers, 4s, 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s, to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per. dozen ; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per 
pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 
Gs. ; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. ~The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to. visit: WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They centain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisi of work hip. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of.bars, £3 lds. 
to £33 10s, ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with ‘rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 





WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, axyp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
limited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Siiver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&c., &c., with Lists of Prices. and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 








‘ANDOVER SCHOOL.—Visitor—the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester; Warden—the Rev. F. V. 
Thornton; Head Master—the Rev. Thomas Gwynn (late 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College). BOYS are pre- 
pared for the public schools, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
non-members’ examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercial. life.. Scholarships tenable at other public schools, 
and a nomination to Marlborough College, are given yearly 
after an examination by University examiners. Terms:— 
Head Master's house, £40 and £45 a year; Second Master's 
house, £26 ayear. The next term begins on April 8. For 
further particulars apply to the» Rev. Thomas Gwynn, Can- 
dover School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 





JOYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 
for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers or not) for the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other 
pursuits. In consequence of the high price of provisions 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for the sons 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £30 to 
£35 per annum, on all new admissions, at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not have a retrospective effect. This 
sum ineludes Books, Stationery, Washing, Medical Attend- 
ance, &c,, and instruction in German, which has lately been 
included in the general system of education, instead of being 
charged for as an extra. New Pupils are admissible at 
Lady-day next. Admission at the rate of £25 and £15 per 
annum, — is Still open for the sons of Naval and 
Marine whose circumstances do not enable them to 
pay the maximum charge of £35. - con- 
taining a statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes, Scholarships, and Naval and Marine Cadetships open 
to competition, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 


tary. 
By Order of the Council, 


ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
New Cross, Kent, S.E., Feb. 19, 1861. 








Le ENTIONS AND PROCESSES.—BE- 

MERTON CHURCH.—THE BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., contains:—Inventions, Mate- 
rials, and Processes—Fine Engraving of Writing-table and 
Book-case—Coercing the British Workman— View and 
Plan of Bemerton Memorial Church—Small rg 
‘Time—Sewer-air and Houses—The Labour Question—Con- 
dition of our Towns—Constraetion of Stone Stairs—Law 
Notes—Awerican Implements—Income-tax on Houses in 
Kensington—Church-building- News— Provincial» News— 
School-building News—stained Glass—Patents, &c. &c. &c. 
—Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


Ppeeosit BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 

Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 

£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 

£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 

Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847. E, W. SEALE, Manager. 
SQ COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
KO MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 


mitted him to do, 
SCOTT ADIE, 


115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 

is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified.. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 


3s. 6d., 6s., and 1Is. C. and A. OlpkipGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 














ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 


—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to dic. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
stucied hard and led in lizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 
of consumption that it does net at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lumgs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaetion of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction ; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and musele, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 103, per bottle. Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully usiig, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to O. P; BROWN, No, 14, 
Ceeil Street, Strand , London. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
traet of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 


“He Revieves your Surrermcs DiSinTERESTEDLY !— 
teh gia re Pept se famous ve retired 
physician has suddenly ‘ore the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of conswuption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and cure. He was afew 
months ago prevailed upon to inake this marvellous and 
blessed remedy: public.” —Atlas. 

“A May or a Tuovsanp,—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James.. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indiea, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for cither consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.’"—Afessenger’. 


‘““ LET THERE BE Licut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (us the old 
school physicians. whe take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Ligut, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. Jastes makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract oF CANNABIS 
Ixpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 





HE AQUARIUM.—Luioyp’s Practican 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH DEscuip- 
TIVE AND Prick List, 162 pages, and 101. Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. Atroxp Lioyp, 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 
‘Many manuals hove been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this." —The Era, October 14, 1860. 
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g d human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered simews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and agting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exbilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh, It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves,”-—Liverpool Paper. 
“Poor Frau. Mortatity.—The y never made a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less ; for * while there is life there nheoa’ and a hopeless 
being would be lifeless, _ Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this arguinent, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H, JamEs’s Ex- 
rract of Cannabis Ixpica, Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. This medi- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
ef the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. Ovr earnest 





advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial."—Birming- 
| ham Paper. 
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